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The conference recorded in this document covered a 
wide variety of theses and consisted of keynote addresses, research 
presentations, and workshops. The following keynote addresses are 
include: "Soae Recent TAFE National Centre Research and Developiaent 
in Australian Vocational Baucation" (Hall); "Vocational Teacher 
Education: Principles, Practices, Problems, and Promising Directions" 
(Magisos); and "Educational Training, Industry, and cosBerce in the 
Future — A Contribution concerning the Needs of School and Teacher 
Training" (Dahncke) . The following research presentations appear: 
"Getting the Right People: Selection of Tourism Students— A Case 
Study" (Haddocks); "The TVEI. The University of Liverpool/North West 
TVEI 16-18 Curriculum Enrichment Program" (Macintosh) ; and 
"Keyboarding— A Valuable Skill" (Coleman). The following workshop 
presentations appear: "An Experimental Study of Incorporating 
Creative and Inventive Concepts into vocation High School Curricula 
(A Correction)" (Wu); "Recent Developments in the Training of 
Trainers for Vocational Education in Europe" (Peak); "Distance 
Education: Mid-Career Upgrading and TAFE-Higher Education 
Articulation" (Atkinson, McBeath) ; "Engineering 
Education—Problemsolving Is a Strategy that Appeals to Sirls" 
(Payget); "The Development of Access Mechanisms to Vocational 
Training for People of Non-English Speaking Backgrounds" (Kelly, 
Gill); "Introduction to Microwave Cookery for Disabled/Aged Persons" 
(Cooper); "Equal Opportunities Panelist Training" (Frazer, Ottrey); 
"The Non-English-Speaking-Background Learner in TAFE" (Mitchell, 
Frazer, Ottrey); and "The New Entry Lecturer Methods of Instruction 
Course (NELMIC)" (Mitchell, Trengove, Frazer). (CML) 
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Ullliaa HalX, Executive Director. TAPE National Centre for 
Research and Developisent Ltd. 



Foux main issues have Influenced research and development In 
vocational education during the past two years: 

the interfaces between technical and further education 
(TAFE); and other sectors of education and eaployisent; 

technological change and industry restructu r i ng: 

fiiU&iOi: (e.g, vosen^s issues, training of Aborigines, 
the needs of aigrants); 

accountability. 



Each of these is making its impact on the three (broad) 
cc^ponents of educational delivery: teaching, students and the 
curriculum. The interactions are best represented as a matrix, 
as shoim in figure 1* Clearly, the three delivery components 
are not mutually exclusive and most research deals with all 
three . 
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FIGURE 1: Issues: delivery matrix 
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The structure of the paper will follow this matrix In order to 
sunuaarlse Just some of the recent TAPE National Centre research 
into vocational education. 



It Is Interesting to trace the reasons for the four doainant 
Issues: Interfaces, res true turlxig, equity and accovmtablllty. 
In general, vocational education has not been the Initiator, 
although vocational educators have been quick to respond to 
these Issues when they have arisen. The pressures behind the 
Issues have also (Indirectly) Influenced vocational education 
research, leading to a new, nore pragmatic model (which Is 
discussed at the end of the paper). 

INTERFACES 

Figure 2 shows the main education Interfaces, their links with 
employment, and the public's perception of the educational 
providers' positions on the applied- theoretical continuum. The 
arrows show student movement. 
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Interface pressures for chaise have largely come from employers, 
students and trade unions. ?olltical persuasion (especially In 
the form of government grants for special projects) has also 
been Important (for example, the participation and equity 
programes) . 

1. Interfflces/teachtny 

Especially during the past six years schools have realised that 
their curricula are unsuitable for many of their students. 
Increasingly, schools have mioved to vocational educators for 
help, and cooperative prograraies have been developed. Jones & 
Krsemlonka (1988) have reviewed the schools/Technical & Further 
Education (TAPE) practices and have shoved that there are two 
formys of cooperation: the ^alternative' approach and the 
^supplementary^ approach. State evaluations of cooperative 
prograimaes have also been published. 

The Jones & Krzemlonka study dealt mainly with student and 
curricula Issues. Tvo videos were produced and the second of 
these emphasises the needs of students. 

There has been no national research into the TAFE-hlgher 
education teaching problems (as distinct from student and 
curricula problems) but w>rk is presently proceeding on the 
Joint use of facilities. However, there has been much recent 
interest in the TAPE* employment interface. Hall (1987), 
Nageean(1987) and Krzemlonka (1987) have all looked at the 
continuing needs of academic staff. Hall showed that there is 
an lirgent need for continuing education programes which enable 
lecturers to update their technical/vocational skills in their 
teaching areas, and there is an urgent need to provide ways in 
which lecturers can keep abreast with technological change. In 
a national survey, over 90% of all TAFE colleges recognised 
these as severe or Important problems. 

Hall (1988) Investigated the TAFE/lndustry partnership, 
including ways In which vocational educators could strengthen 
their links with employers (links which, for a wide variety of 
reasons, seem to have weakened at the lecturer level in recent 
years). The overwhelming evidence from the Interviews conducted 
was that TAFE is generally highly regarded and that Industry is 
keen to strengthen its links with colleges. Sheldrake (1988) 
found ways In which TAFE and industry could share facilities, 
equipment and personnel. 

2. Interfaces/students 

Parkinson, Mitchell and HcBeath (1986) in their study of cross 
sectoral transfer of students from TAFE to higher education 
showed that there was little transfer (although that is quickly 



starting to change) and that there was a lack of consistency and 
public policy on transfer from vocatlomi to higher education » 
A.l8o» there was little Infonsatlon available from xmlversltles 
and colleges on the success of TAPE qualified students who had 
transferred to higher education. There were numirous 

recomtoendatlons In the report, some of which have been adopted. ^ 

The distance education needs of IS- 19 year old students were 
Investigated by Guthrie and Krzeialonka (1987). This study 
covered TAPE and higher education (universities and colleges) . 
They showed that there Is a place for off-cai^)us or ialxed*mode 
studies for this age range. 

Industry restructuring Is bringing strong dei&ands for greater 
integration and 'articulation* between educational institutions 
and between schools » TAFE and higher education. This and other 
issues are discussed by Hall and Hayton (1988). 

3. Interfaces/curriculum 

A common complaint is that schools have generally prepared 
students for higher education^ Ignoring the needs of the 
majority of students who proceed to vocational education. Most 
students (about 70%) who undertake any post-school studies, do 
this work in TAFE. In the past, school curricula have not 
reflected this. Foyster (1988) set out to investigate the 
mathematics used by young workers within five occupations: 
business studies, electrical trades, horticulture, hospitality 
and metal trades. One recoimendatlon in tiie report was that 
school mathematlc curriculum development should concentrate on 
the applications of mathematics. 

Foyster was interested In the school/TAFE Interface. Lane and 
O'Brien (1987) conducted a case study at the TAFE/hlgher 
education Interface in which they described the development of a 
college ot advanced education (CAE) and TAFE conjoint progran^e 
in library information studies. One aim was to provide an 
educational continuum and incentive to further study, by 
eliminating duplication In the undergraduate course of study* 

Thompson (1988) looked at the gaining of credit for past 
experience. He strongly challenges the claim, frequently made, 
that experience cannot be assessed in a reliable and valid way. 

RESTRUCTURING 

A revolution is presently occurring in much of Australia's 
Industry, partly catalysed by recent wage negotiations, but 
mainly because of the need to compete in sophisticated world 
markets* This is summarised in figure 3, taken from Hall and 
Hayton (1988). 
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FIgVRE ?: — Industry restructuring and technoloytcal ehanye. 

Industry restructuring Is starting to have major effects on all 
three areas of educational delivery. 

4. Restructuring - teaching 

Because of the huge forces presently attempting to bring about 
change, it is especially important to carry out analytical 
studies into training needs. Therefore, Hayton et al (1988) 
have produced a timely monograph on training needs analysis. 

Meeting vocational educator staff development needs will be 
vital to the success of changes to training. To give Just one 
example: Hall (1988) has shown that vocational education is 
good at dealing with the "How?" questions, but usually ignores 
the "Why?" and "What if?" questions, which are of special 
importance if technological change is to be understood. 
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Hall's (1987) research Into the continuing education needs of 
full time TAFE college lecturers has already been irantloned. 
Kageean (1987) Is continuing her work with senior college 
staff. Zn her refiort she urges an increase in the use of staff 
from outside TAFE in TAFE/senlor college staff development 
activities. 

5. Rafltrtigturing ^ atuden^s 

Hall Bxid Hayton (1988) es|>hasise that industry restructuring 
will lead to the need for worker retraining* They point out 
that it will usually be inappropriate for workurs to start at 
day one of a formal course and then go on to complete the whole 
of that course. The Jargon Is 'articulation', allowing for both 
horizontal and vertical ability. An example of such linkages 
was provided by Hayton and Cheyne (1988) in their evaluation of 
post- trade ccirses in fluid power relevant to the national metal 
industries award* A much larger study is presently being 
undertaken for the building industry. 

New approaches to teaching will be needed, with a greater 
emphasis on *open learning' . Guthrie (1987) looked at one of 
the major applications of the computer to vocational education, 
computer managed learning* 

Thomson and Storey (1987) conducted a preliminary Investigation 
into transferable skills in the the hospitality industry. The 
work was sufficiently encouraging for an extension of the 
research. 

6. Restructuring - curriculum 

Part of TAFE's dilenmia, discussed by Hall (1988a) is how soon 
during the development of a new process on the manufacturing of 
new materials should vocational education start to plan for 
training? Figure 5 is the developmental cycle. 



(4) new processes and 
new services 
developed 





produced , based 
on new material 
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Hay ton (1987) tackled this for the printing industry and 
recomaended different \ises for the different training providers, 
as shown in figure 6. 




SPECIALISED EQUIPMENT 



FIGURE 6: Provision of training for each cagegorv of 

equipment in the printing industry. 



Industry restructuring will affect curricula in other ways. For 
example, the concept of 'quality' as reported in Neylon, Hayton 
and Inglis (1988) will need to be infused throughout all 
vocational education courses. The roles of people within 
organisations are changing and these changes will be reflected 
in the curricula, as illustrated in figure 7, which is taken 
from Hayton and Harun (1988). 
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How successfully is Industry training its workers? was a 
question considered by Bone (1988). The answer was: frequently 
not very well. The overall impression of current crainlng and 
staff developaent In Australian Industry was found to be 
depressing, but with sone notable exceptions. 
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The disadvantaged generally Includes a number of hecerogeneoua 
groups: non*£ngllsh speaking migrants, Aborigines, women, young 
unemployed, older unemployed and the rural population. Special 
educational programmes and special financial provisions have 
sometimes been made for most of these groups, although the needs 
of some have yet to be fully recognised. 

7. Equity - teaching 

Parkinson (1987) investigated ways in which vocational education 
might be delivered to people in remote areas. The study 
examined the following means of providing services: self -study 
centres, residential facilities, brimch classes away from the 
main college campvis, mobile teaching units, distance education, 
tele -communication, radio and television. 

Budge (1989) has shown that non-metropolitan Australians really 
are educationally disadvantaged. The traditional way of dealing 
with the problem is through external studies. Altho\igh there is 
anecdotal evidence, and some local case studies, there is a need 
to conduct national research into the most appropriate ways of 
teaching disadvantaged students. 

8. Eoultv - students 

The best researched group is women. Moran (1986) found that 
female apprentices faced particular problems in their access to, 
and experience in, the non* traditional trades because of beliefs 
about the work of females in society. For example, Information 
about trade -training opportunities was hard to obtain and 
harassment was not uncoiraon. 

Pocock (1988) examined the experiences of women in England, Vest 
Germany and Sweden. She makes the point that the ''comfortable 
concept of equal opportunity will not suffice: women don't 
start in an equal position with men and, without action, they 
never catch up . 

Mageean (1988) identified many of the educational needs of 
isolated rural women. The report contains numerous vignettes, 
one of which follows: 

'One young woman attending a course in Cleve, South 
Australia wanted to be taught to drive a tractor in an 
all women class. She explained that had she asked any 
of the males on the property to teach her they would 
have laughed at the very idea. She wanted to be able 
to show them by using the tractor competently, chat 
she could play a bigger part in running the farm,' 
{p-27). 
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Australia now recognises that it is a part of the S.E« Pacific 
region and that skills are required in order to trade in the 
area. Hall (1987) conducted a national survey to determine the 
demand for people with Asian skills in industry, coimx&erce and 
the public sector. The study found that over the next five 
years, about 100,000 formally trained people with Asian skills 
are likely to be required by industry* 

The gaining of credit for past experience has already been 
referred to. It is also an equity issue, Strachan and Thomson 
(1987) looked at Australian practices in crediting the previous 
training and experiences of mature -aged students in foraal TAFE 
coiirses • 

9, Equity - curricula 

Specific curricula for particular groups have been produced. A 
major vomen^s access prograome is New Opportunities for Women 
(NOU). Richards (1987) evaluated a V€M TAFE access course for 
mature-aged women. She concluded that considerable changes 
needed to be made to mainstream courses if the gains made by 
women in NOW course are to be consolidated. 

Noble, Kalantzis and Cope (1988) attempted to develop a course 
specifically for those who were placed on the fringe or excluded 
from further education, with special emphasis on an appropriate 
teaching approach. A major curriculum project for remote 
Aboriginal Coimnunities is described by Guthrie and Bourke 
(1989). 

ACCOUNTABILITY 

Until recently, evaluation has been an educational activity, 
generally not regarded as a threat because Che results of 
evaluation were usually kept confidential; and, frequently, the 
instruments of evaluation were administered by the person being 
evaluated. All that is changing. This is partly because of 
^ownership', partly because of political pressure, and partly 
because economists have become increasingly influential in 
education. The new words are ^accountability ' , ^performance 
indicators' and 'corporate planning'. 

10. Accountability - teaching 

White's (1987) paper on accountability in TAFE proposed that 
evaluation of TAFE's educational activities is essential both to 
meet the demands for increased accountability for all 
stakeholders in TAFE, and to provide a proper basis for 
planning. He proposes a model (which has subsequently been 
adopted by New South Wales). 
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Vith tha Introduction of new occupational health and safety 
legislation it has become loportant for vocational educational 
institutions to provide staff and students with the highest 
possible level of protection against occupational injury and 
disease* Samnalcay (1988) analysed accident rate and Interviewed 
health and safety personnel. He discovered that cleaners and 
gardeners were the occupational groups m>at likely to make a 
claim for compensation. 

The range of performatwe indicators is described by Guthrie 
(1988). He claims that, ideally » performance Indicators are 
concerned with increasing the efficiency, effectiveness and 
appropriateness of programmes, activities or strategies , as 
shown in figure 8. 




APPROPRIATENESS 




EFFECTIVENESS 




EFFICIENCY 



FIGURE 8: Performance Indicators: efficiency, 
effectiveness and appropriateness. 
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In one s ^e, all students assessments are performance 
Indicators. Numerous assessment publications h^ve been produced 
over the years. One recent report (Mageean and Ullson, 1988) 
dealt vltii the assessing o£ literacy performance of adults. 

Hay ton, et al (1988) have produced a detailed training needs 
analysis manual which will be of use to evaluators. 

The attrition of students, especially part- time students, has 
been a matter of concern for many years, Parkinson, Hay ton and 
Strachan (1987) identified the difficulties encountered by 
first-year part-tiiM TAPE certificate students «ihich cause them 
to consider withdrawing and, in many cases, drop out. The main 
troubles were classified as * academic', * environmental' and 
^background' . Student counsellors have an especially important 
role In helping these students. 

12. Accountability > curricula 

Parkinson and Broderick (1988) conducted an evaluation of the 
implcMnentatlon of national common core curricula in Australia* 
The general conclusion reached was that the development of 
national common core curricula had proceeded well. 

Advice on conducting evaluations of TAFE progranases was provided 
by Foyster et al (1986) and straight forward information on 
student assessment was given by Thomson (1986). Numerous 
evaluations of local curricula are reported in I n t ^lftt;j.vea In 
TAFE - 

A NEW MODEL FOR RESEARCH IN MANAGEMENT 

The four dominant Issues discussed in this paper have also 
influenced the way vocational education research has been 
conducted. 

Until recently, most educational research was regarded as a 
fairly leisurely activity with variables such as *alms', 
* teaching approaches' and * evaluation' being linked together. 
That has now changed. A more realistic model is shown in 
figure 9. 
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Planning usually starts with * outcomes' and * budget'. These 
then deteralne the * timetable' and *0sethodology' ; although the 
tiaetable is also a freqv^ntly inposed constraint. In other 
words, we rarely start with the methodology in our planning, 
which is what often used to happen. 
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All would agree that the effectiveness of vocational 
education and training prograas depends to a large degree on 
the effectiveness of individual teachers or Instructors. 
Mhen prograas are perceived as not effective, as has been 
the case in the United States recently, fingers are pointed 
at the teachers and at the prograas which prepared the 
teachers . 

Most of us realize that success and failure in education and 
training does not ride on teachers and teacher education 
alone. There also must be adequate facilities and 
equipaent, appropriate curricula and Instructional 
materials, effective leadership and supervision, aeaningful 
business and Industry involvement, and rigorous standards of 
prograa accreditation and completer certification. 

Recognizing that there is plenty of blaae to go around, 
vocational teacher educators need to take a good look at the 
changes that are taking place today, followed by some 
serious introspection about the teacher education program. 
I will endeavor to highlight some of the relevant changes, 
suggest principles that ought to be considered, describe 
some of the practices in use, underscore the problems, and 
suggest some promising directions. Z will draw heavily on 
experience in the United States and make a few observations 
of the situation in other countries. Zt wl'll be up to you 
to draw Inferences for your own use. 
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ChaA9«a in th* Workplace and In^Bjduca^^^^ 

In the past decade there has been aountlng pressure to 
respond to a nuaber of significant changes in the workplace 
and in education. These have included technological 
changes, deaographic trends r socioeconoaic dynaaics, and 
new work force patterns. 

Technological Change^ 

Coaputer technology provides the capability to double the 
knowledge base every 7-8 years. Coaaunication technologies 
(i.e.r the satellite industry, coaputer networking, aodeas, 
faciaile transaission, teleconferencing, and electronic 
aail) increase the ability to transait knowledge. Laser 
technology (e.g., laser printers, interactive laser disks) 
increases the ability to apply knowledge. 

Robotics aay cause decreases in non-technical Jobs with soae 
corresponding Increase in technical jobs. Mew technologies 
aay speed or econoaize ground, water, or air transportation. 
The solar-powered car race in Australia deaonstrated just 
one possibility for change in passenger travel on the 
highways. Coaputer-controlled sails oh freight ships aay 
econoaize ocean transport. Supersonic aircraft aay aake the 
run froa Los Angeles to Sydney in a quarter of the time. 

Deaographic Trends 

In the U. S., minorities are becoaing aajorities, thereby 
forcing society to deal with related social, eeonoalc, and 
political probleas. The U. S. population is aging and tha 
aged are becoaing a powerful political force-' there are 23 
ailllon aeabers in the Aaerlcan Association ot Retired 
Persons. The hoaeless poor are coexisting with young urban 
professional people (YUPPIES) and older couples with double 
Incoaes and no kids (DINKS). In other countries this bi- 
polarlzatlon of the population is even acre pronounced with 
only a few rich and nany poor. 

Socioeconoaic Dynaalcs 

A new set of soeloeconofflle dynaalcs is operating. First, 
there Is a globalization of the econoay and growing concern 
about the envlronaent. Eeonoalc development is the concern 
o£ both Industrialized and underdeveloped countries. 

Amidst this, there is an Increasing demand £or 
accountability with respect to product quality, consumer 
safety, and environmental hazards. Lee laccoca, president 
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of ChrysLvr Corporation, la touting a Car Buyar's Bill o£ 
Rights that proalses aora safety, battar long-tara 
protection, and higher quality. Courts are awarding large 
)udgaaents Cor individual accidents related to product 
de£ioieneies. Governaents are obtaining judgaaants against 
aultinational corporations for industrial accidents that 
affect people or the environaent} for exaaple. Union Carbide 
settled with the Indian governaent for $47d nillion for the 
Bhopal dlasaster. 

Workforce Patterns 

In the U. S., the hiring signs art out because there are 
fewer entry-level eaployees available. Retired persona are 
gradually replacing the teenaged youth in fast food 
restaurants. Zn* other countries, the proportion of young, 
entry-level people Is very large and there is little 
opportunity for work. Noaen will be 60% of the U. S. 
workforce by 1990. Zn other countries, woaan are just 
starting to gain entry to the workforce. 

People in the U.S. workforce are becoaing concerned about 
chlldcare. They are bargaining for flexible hours, better 
vacation and sick leave, )ob sharing, parttiae eaployaent, 
health care, and wellness prograns. Saployers are beginning 
to realise that these changes are beneficial to productivity 
and profit. 

Organizational structures are being re-exaained. The aid- 
career conpaction that is occurring in aaay U. S. conpanies 
is lessening the opportunity for proaotlon. As a result, 
eaployees are demanding and getting an opportunity to 
participate in teas aanageaent decisions. 

With respect to career styles, there are fewer linear career 
paths, Bore freefora career styles (1. e., a nix of 
peraanent, parttiae, and teaporary positions; personal 
leaves), mixing of education and work, contracting or 
leasing of workers, and flexible tine schedules. 



The lapllcatlons for Change 

There is increasing acceptance of the reality of these 
changes by eaployers, eaployees, and educators. More 
technical literacy is being required of eaployees. The 
Influx of olnorlties and women Is being accommodated. 
Career development paths are being enhanced through conpany- 
sponsored programs that provide vouchers for employee-chosen 
career development activities. 
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Voeation«l teach«r education needs new perspeetivea and new 
talent to cope with these ohanges. Vocational education 
needs to prepare workers Cor this n«w and different 
occupational world and for th« different approaches to 
career developaent. Research and davelopaent is needed to 
develop new strategies for aceonaodating these changes. New 
curricula, a global perspective, a redafinition of career 
developaent, and revised teacher education prograas will be 
required. (Saith, 1988) 

Zt is ay contention that a discrepancy analysis aodel can be 
applied to the issues facing vocational teacher education. 
That is, the difference between what should be (principles) 
and what is (practices) will reveal the discrepancies 
(problaas) to which can be applied solutions (proaising 
directions). What Z see, instead, is a tendency to protect 
turf, hang on to the past, and keep control. Nevertheless, 
Z will direct the rest of ay discussion to principles, 
practices, probleas, and proaising directions. 



PRI8CZPLSS 



The principles by which vocational teacher education should 
operate are nested, within the principles by which a good 
vocational program should operate. Less enphasis should be 
placed upon the needs of the teacher education institution, 
the teacher educator, and the school in which the vocational 
prograa will operate. Too often prograas of teacher 
education are developed for the convenience of the 
institution or the professors. Zn fact, those involved in 
international developaent have becoae disillusioned with 
institution building as a developaent strategy because the 
Institutions becoae entities unto theaselves. 



Principles of Vocational Education 

Over the past seven decades, a set of vocational education 
principles has evolved. Although one must be cautious about 
applying then universally without consideration of new 
developnents, these principles have direct bearing upon the 
education of vocational education teachers. Allen (1974) 
discussed 18 principles of vocational instruction! 

1. Instruction aust be current with and based upon an 
up-to-date analysis of an occupation's eaployment 
skill denand. 
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2. Instruction should b« based upon broad core 
eurrloula eharaetarisad by flexibility in 
offerings. 

3. Instruction within the broad cere curricula should 
be baaed upon specific target jobs. 

4. Instruction aust be provided in the adequate tine 
frames necessary to siaulate job situations. 

5. Instruction should, as such as possible, be self- 
pacing with eaph^sis placed on the quality and 
quality standards of an occupation. 

6. Instruction requires adequate facilities and 
equipment to accommodate learning activities and 
to simulate, or be, actual job situations. 

7. Instruction should be given by teachers who have 
had occupational experience in the subject(B) 
that they are teaching. 

8. Instruction becomes effective when teachers 
participate in both preservice and continuous 
inservice teacher education programs. 

9. Instruction must be directly related to clearly- 
defined student goals. 

10. Instruction should be prescriptive, preceded by an 
analysis of the learning needs of each student. 

11. Instruction must adapt to identifiable student 
effort factors so that all students can become 
motivated to learn. 

12. Instruction must be individualized to provide for 
wider differences in background and learning 
abilities, and grouped for developing team 
contribution skills. 

13. Instruction should be given to accommodate the 
students' learning requirements in an occupational 
atmosphere with grades reflecting payment for work 
well done. 

14. Instruction must develop originality, intitiative, 
and thinking abilities rather than memorization 
without understanding. 

15. Instruction must instill work habits required by 
an occupation. 
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16. Instruction should include information and 
aetivitias designed to protect and conserve huaan 
liCe. 

17. Instruction aust be evaluated by student 
perforaance criteria based as realistically as 
possible on occupational demands. 

la. Instruction aust have job plaeenent and/or 

advanceaent or aoployaent realignment as its end 
result. 

With these statements o£ principle » essential elements of a 
vocational teacher preparation program take form. 
Obviously, there is a need for teachers to have an 
occupational background, the knowledge which underlies 
occupational practice, the basic academic skills which 
capacitate learning, and professional competence as a 
teacher. 



Sssential Blements of Teacher Preparation 

Host agree that, ideally, vocational teachers should be 
generally or liberally educated, t^ohnlcally skilled, and 
protesaionally competent. Vocational teachers should be 
able to Impart societal values to students and hold their 
own intellectually with academic teachers. Certainly, 
vocational teachers must be technically competent in their 
occupational areas. And, of course, vocational teachers 
should be professionally competent as teachers. 

General Education 

General studies should enable prospective teachers to 
reason, communicate, compute, speak a technical (e.g., 
computer, statistical) or foreign language, engage in 
scientific inquiry, and use available technology. A 
liberally educated teacher should be fasiliar with the 
history of civilization, literature and the arts, economics, 
and the social and behavioral sciences. (Tozer and Kelson, 
1988) 

Technical Competence 

While the content of an academic course may center upon 
knowledge {e.g., facts, the relationship between facts), the 
content of a vocational or technical course aust also 
emphasize technical performance. In the typical college- 
based vocational teacher education program, technical majors 
tend to be too crowded or watered down to provide either. 
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Hence, they fail to be affective for teacher preparation or 
respectable in the aoadeaic coaiaunity. Both eoapetency and 
respectability are needed. The dilenaa ia to provide an 
aeadeaieally acceptable technical degree prograa and still 
prepare the individual professionally vithin the tine 
constraints of the typical four-year college prograa. 

Professional Coapetenee 

Professional education should include foundation courses In 
psychology and sociology. Teaching aethods aust be 
developed that take into consideration the sore diverse 
populations now being served. 

Andf of course, field experience in both a school and an 
eaployaent setting is needed. People still learn what they 
want to know in natural ways. They learn in social 
situations^ on the job, at hoae» and on the playground 
without auoh structure or direction. This is probably why 
society, in its best efforts to ensure ooapetenee in its 
aost trusted professionals, still requires a practice 
eleaent such as clinical experience for physicians, 
apprenticeships for pluabers, and student teaching for 
teachers. Student teaching for prospective vocational 
education teachers should be an afflraing experience. 
(Hedges, 1989) 

Prospective teachers need to have a broad knowledge of the 
profession and the aechanisas used by the profession to 
generate new knowledge and to iaprove profeaslonal practice. 
(Phelps and Cole, 1988) 

The foregoing Is consistent with the recooaendatlons of the 
Carnegie Foundation reported by Boyer (19S3)t 

A core of coaaon learning, roughly paralleling the high 

school core curriculua 
Careful selection, at the end of the core curricula, of 

those with above average grades and strong support 

froa two professors 
Completion of a oajor in an academic discipline and 

classrooa observation 
A fifth year of instructional and apprenticeship 

experience 
Continuing education 
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Approaches 

Thera are several approaches to preparing vocational 
education teachers. The approach taken depends upon a 
number of factors including the nature ot the occupational 
area, the organization undertaking the vocational education 
progran, the availability of potential teachers, the urgency 
of the progran, and the available organizational structures 
for preparation of the teachers. 

Preparing Vocational Teacfhers at Colleges and ,Un 

In the United States, several vocational program areas have 
a tradition of requiring a Bachelor's degree in the subject 
natter field (e.g., agriculture, hone econonics) plus 
professional preparation leading to teacher certification. 
While this results in well-prepared professionals, it also 
gives rise to several difficulties. Teachers prepared in 
colleges and universities tend to lack nature occupational 
experience. An individual with a degree in a technical area 
nay find the private sector ali;ernative for enploynent too 
attractive to enter or stay in teaching. 

Such an approach requires long-tern conaittment by the 
agencies and institutions, a conpetent professional 
education faculty at the teacher education institution, and 
incentives to candidates to enter teaching (e.g., 
conpetitlve salaries, respect, future potential in the job). 

Preparing Technical ly-Coapetent Workers Professionally 

In the United States, such fields as trade and industrial 
education, health occupations education, and marketing and 
distributive education typically recruit potential teachers 
from the ranks of workers in the field. Opportunities are 
given to earn professional certification through a series of 
sunaer and inservice courses. 

In a period when vocational agriculture programs were 
expanding into of£-farn occupations in the United States, 
persons were recruited fron business and industry and given 
opportunity to earn certification though a series of 
courses. 

Teachers with solid, advanced level occupational experience, 
enter teaching with aore technical skill and job savy. One 
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of the problaaa with the approach is that these teachers , 
being older^ find it difficult to becoae fully credentialed; 
that is, obtain an acadeaie degree and schedule student 
teaching experience. 

In other countries, with different systeas, the approach to 
teacher education in different^ for exaaple— 

Since the 1920s, instruction in the vocational schools 
in the dual systea in Geraany has been given by 
vocational teachers who usually had foraer training as 
skilled workers before taking the teacher course. In 
coapany training since the 1930s, the aaster eraftsaen 
have had to deaonstrate their ability to teach in their 
aasters'exaaination. Since 1972 the Vocational 
Training Act has aade it obligatory for all coapany 
training personnel to have a teaching qualification. A 
strong sense of occupational status is now developing 
aaong the trainers, furthered greatly by state 
recognition of their function. There are growing 
deaands for independent status with foraalized 
training. (Sohaidt, 1979) 

Preparing Acadoaically-f repared Individuals Technically and 
Professionally 

An alternative to preparing vocational teachers in colleges 
or recruiting potential teachers froa business and industry 
is to recruit and train acadeaically-prepared individuals. 
This training would need to focus on both the technical and 
professional dinenslon of preparation unless the individual 
did, in fact have either teaching or occupational experience 
in a technical field. 

In the World Bank-sponsored Technician Training Center 
project in the Republic of Turkey, center directors and 
instructors were selected upon the basis of their degrees in 
scientically-related acadeaie disciplines. Unfortunately, 
the teaching candidates had neither professional preparation 
nor technical occupation experience. Their activation for 
participating in relatively short-tera professional and 
technical training was for reasons other than a teaching 
career, but instead to refine English skills and qualify for 
a job in industry. 



Prograas 
College^Based Teacher ducation 

The traditional aodel for college-based teacher education 
has existed for 50 years in the U. S. It included two years 
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of foundational «duoatlonr and two years split batween 
toohnlcal preparation and teaching aethods. More recently, 
extended tlae aodels have been tried t 

Four plus one tor a subject-based bachelor's degree 
Four plus one for an internship 
Five year for bachelor' and aaster's degrees 
Five plus one for a aaster's degree and an internship 
Four plus two for professional studies and clinical 
experience (I.uft,1988} 

Most of the degree prograas for vocational education 
teachers tend to be either very general or soaewhat shallow. 
For exaaple, an agricultural education aajor would take a 
degree in general agriculture with little specialization as 
contrasted to a aajor in aniaal science or plant pathology. 

The granting of college credit for occupational experience 
is being enhanced by occupational testing prograas. In the 
U. S., the National Occupational Coapetency Testing 
Institute exaainations are being used by soae colleges to 
deteraine technical coapetency and to grant credit for 
industry exarience. In the United Kingdoa and elsewhere, 
the City and Guilds can certify occupational coapetence in a 
broad range of occupations. 

Agency-Based Instructor Preparation 

In vocational education at the secondary level, state 
education agencies have taken on the preparation and 
certification of industry-trained instructors, particularly 
for secondary schools and adult prograas. Often in 
cooperation with colleges, the agency provides the industry- 
based eaployse with an Intensive teaching aethods course, 
ongoing Inservlce courses, and close supervision during the 
first year of teaching. At the postsecondary level, 
industry-trained teachers usually are put into a slnk-or- 
swia situation, although seainars and workshops are 
soaetiaes provided by the institution. 

Perf oraance-Basad Teacher Education 

In a long-tera, well researched process, the National Center 
for Research In Vocational Education at The Ohio State 
University developed 132 nodules for perf oraance-based 
teacher education (PBTB) in college-based pre-servlce 
prograas or for competency-based staff development (CBSD) 
in school-based Inservlce prograas. The modules are 
organized Into 14 categorlest 

Program Planning, Development, and Evaluation 
Instructional Planning 
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Instructional Bxeeution 
Instructional evaluation 
Instructional Managaaant 
Guidanea 

Sehool-Coaaunity Ralations 
Vocational Studant Organixation 
Profassional Rola and Oevalopaent 
Coordination of Cooparativa education 
laplaaanting Coapetancy-Basad education 
Sarving Studanta with Spacial/Bxcaptional Haeds 
Assisting Studanta in Improving Tbair Basic Skills 
Teaching Adults 

Tha essantial charactaristies o£ the praforaance-based 
taachar education approach are that — 

Training is based upon coapetencies needed in teaching 
Training is tailored to individual needs and interests 

o£ the teacher 
Assassaent of each competency is criterion referenced 
Frequent feedback is given to the teacher 
Both a teacher and a resource teacher are held 

accountable for learning 
Coapetencies aust be demonstrated in an actual 

teaching situation {Hylton, 1988) 

The PBTB materials have been used in a number of ways; for 
example, one college uses them in a diagnostic-prescriptive 
process during student teaching and first year supervision. 
Some agencies use a subset of the PBTB materials for 
teachers from industry who are teaching for the first time. 
The PBTB approach has been used successfully in the United 
States and other countries in a wide variety of settings. 
PBTB has accomplished increased access to teacher 
certification and upgrading. Increased productivity and 
accountability by teacher education programs^ added impetus 
toward coapetency-based vocational education r and improved 
competency of teachers. 

Certification 

Most state agencies require some kind of certification of 
teachers at the secondary level, but not at postsecondary 
institutions where college degrees and industry experience 
tend to hold sway. Agency certification and college 
preparation programs tend to go hand- in-hand. 
Unfortunately, they also tend to perpetuate existing 
preparation programs. 

Heglar and Antonelli {198S) describe a new concept, the 
educational warranty, being offered by eighteen colleges and 
universities. Basically, the college or university promises 
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that teaehocs trained by it will perfora adequataly in tha 
elassrooa. tf not, the university or college will reaedy 
the situation with further course work, supervision, or 
other services. In soae cases, the warranty is extended to 
cover coapetence in acadeaie areas as well. Great Oaks 
Joint Vocational School is issuing warranties on its 
vocational graduates. Baployers aay request additional 
educational services when graduates fail to perfora as 
proaised. 

The City and Guilds of London Institute offers inserviee 
developaent courses for teachers in further education 
adainistration, design and aanageaent of learning, and 
teaching students with special needs. The City and Guilds 
tests aehieveaent and issues certificates in direct 
training, youth training, and adult training. 



PROBLEMS 

The probleas besetting vocational teacher education are 
probably evident in the foregoing discussion of principles 
and practices. However, the storm of eriticisa of education 
and teacher eouc^tion and the subsequent actions nay provide 
useful insights. 



Dissatisfaction With Teachers and. Teaching 

Although vocational education escaped attention in its 
report, the National Coaaisslon on Excellence in Education 
expressed deep dissatisfaction with the U. S. educational 
systea, particularly at the secondary level. Citing lower 
college entrance exaaination scores and poor coaparison to 
systeas in other countries, the National Coaaission 
4*ecoaaended eaphasis upon a core of learning, stlffer 
subject Batter requireaents , and isore sblo teachers. {A 
Nation at Risk, 1983) 

Refora Hoveaent in the U. S. 

Various connlsslons, coaaittees, and councils representing 
other Interests {e.g., science and technology, econonlc 
developaent) also Issued reports containing recomaendations 
that called for aore rigor, acre courses, and better 
teachers. A refora aoveaent was underway! 

Teacher education did not escape eriticisa. In fact, Hughes 
11984) observed that-- 
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The critics propoaed solutions that range froa 
eliaination of teacher education programs to 
devclopaent ot coopreheiisive 6-year programs. 



One such study had sooiething to say about vocational 
education. The Coaaittee for Bcononic Developaent (1985) 
said that-- 

Firstr too aany students in oooupationally-speeif ic 
vocational education prograas have siaply not had the 
necessary grounding in basic acadeaie and behavioral 
skills that are the ainiaua required for aost entry- 
level positions in today's aarket. Second* vocational 
education students too often learn nonacadeaie or 
vocational skills that do not relate to the kinds of 
jobs that are noraally available in the econoay. 

The Coaaittee recoaaended requiring students to deaonstrate 
acadeaie achieveaent before entering vocational education, 
meeting labor aarket standards* developing joint prograas 
with employers, iaproving the quality of instruction* and 
involving the business community in the programs. 

Reaction to the Reform_Movement 

The educational reform movement in the United States 
accounted for over 709 pieces of state legislation In 
1983 and 1984. Many of these legislative changes were aimed 
at teachers and teacher preparation. These changes were In 
a number of areast salary increases, merit pay* elimination 
of teacher education* proficiency teats for teachers* and 
teacher career ladders. (Weber, 1988) 

A consortium of about 100 of the nation's colleges of 
education {Holmes Group), committed to Improving teacher 
preparation, set five broad goals or tenetsi 

To make education of teachers Intellectually sound 
To recognize differences in knowledge, skill, and 

committment among teachers 
To create relevant and defensible standards of entry to 

the profession of teaching 
To connect schools of education with secondaruy schools 
To make schools better places for practloclng teacjhers 

to work and learn (Griggs, 1988) 

A major study, reported by Weber (1988), revealed that 
vocational teachers differed significantly from other 
teachers. They tended to provide — 

More practice, less lecture 

More Individual, less total group, activity 
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Mora perCormanca asaestnont, fewer paper and penoll 
tests 

It would appear that soae caution aust be taken In blindly 
accepting the reeoMendations aeant for general education. 
More likely, vocational education teachers have their own 
unique set of deficiencies and need for iaprovenent. 



Deficiencies of Approaches and Prograaa 

Programs 

Traditional college-based teacher education prograas are 
preoccupied with schools and there is no clear vision about 
what they should really be like. Phelps and Cole (1988) 
coaaent that— 

...without clearer specifications of the nature of the 
schools we seek, it is not possible to specify clearly 
the nature of the teacher educator we seek. 

In factf traditional vocational teacher educators are 
concerned with what their peers In the college will think. 
Phelps and Cole coaaent that-- 

Bffective collaboration endeavors aust be developed 
with key departaents and faculty in the liberal arts 
and sciences and professional schools (e. g., 
engineering, business, aediclne, aglculture ) . 

Agency-operated prograas of teacher preparation appear to be 
too short-tsra and too expedient. On the other hand, they 
probably are acre realistic about the Inportance of 
occupational experience and technical corapetence. 

Approaches 

Most of the approaches are uneasy coaproalses. The training 
of new teachers In an institutional setting has to 
coaproalse on the occupational experience because of the 
candldates'ages. They haven't had opportunity for aatulre 
occupational experience. Because of the need for 
professional preparation, the acadealc aalor Is coaproalsed, 
too. There isn't sufficient tlae to specialize. 

In training occupatlonally coapetent workers froa industry 
as teachers, a coaproalse on general education is usually 
made. The Industry recruit Is unlikely, after several years 
of full-tlae eaployaent and aature obligations, to go back 
to college for a bachelor's degree, especially for a job 
that Bay not pay well. 
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In preparin9 acadealcally prepared Individuals with neither 
professional preparation nor technical oospetence, the 
probleas are even greater. Unless, these individuals nake a 
«a)or sacrifice, they cannot, within a reasonable tioe, 
overcoae their deficiencies. 



Di^£erenoe8_ lit Vpeational Programs 

The utilitarian purposes of vocational education prograas, 
the rapidly changing content of vocational courses, and the 
practice-oriented aethods of vocational instruction tend to 
present probleas, if only in understanding by other 
educators. The purposes require heavy involveaent with 
business and industry. The changing content requires 
constant revision of instructional aaterials. The 
instructional aethods require provision of real equipaent 
and supplies. These differences in prograas, courses, and 
aethods put a special deaand on vocational teacher 
education, too. 



PROMZSXMG DZRECTZONS 



There are a nuaber of proaislng direction in vocational 
teacher education. While soae of the probleas, especially 
the bureuacratic tangles and traditional entrenchaents, are 
not being faced, progress is being aade on a nuaber of 
fronts. 

There is a growing recognition of the iaportance of 
vocational education and training to the econoaic 
developaent of a country. At least in the United States, 
there is widespread recognition that the key to good 
education and training is priaarily related to instructional 
personnel, that teachers have not been accorded enough 
respect or pay, and that the best talent has been shunning 
teaching as a career. Steps are being taken to renedy this 
situation. Salaries of teachers are being increased in the 
belief that this will attract and keep good teachers. There 
is also soae recognition of the fact that differential pay 
aay be necessary to get and keep teachers in soae critical 
areas. 

Priaarily because of the reform aoveaent in the United 
States, serious attention is being given to better balance 
and aore rigor in college-based teacher education prograas. 
As a result, teacher education faculties are re-exaaining 
the professional course sequence and the nature of needed 
professional experiences. There is an increase in the 
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nuab«r ot extonded pro9raii8 designed to iacreaae the rigor 
of general studies^ teohnieal preparation, and professional 
education, including internships and other clinical 
experiences. 

The concept of an educational warranty has soae nerit in 
vocational teacher education. Zt brings the supplier (i.e., 
the teacher education institution) in closer contact with 
the consuser (i.e., the school) and eaphasizes 
accountahility with a consequence. The growing trend to 
test teachers for certification aay have merit, but there Is 
great resistance by teachers' unions. The teachers' unions 
aay, theaselves, soae day take on the certification 
responsibility. However, there is soae evidence in other 
professions that this becoaes protectionist, rather than 
professionally, oriented. 

A nuaber of steps are being taken to accoaaodate the 
professional preparation needs of industry-trained, 
occupatlonally-experlenced persons who wish to enter 
teaching froa business and Industry. Occupational 
coapetency testing is being used as a aeans of granting 
college credit for industry-gained knowledge and skills. 
Perforaance-baaed teacher education aodules are being used 
to prepare professionally these non- traditional teachers. 

There also has been a growing recognition of the need to 
prepare vocational education teachers to aeet the needs of 
students with special needs, to provide all students with 
basic acadeaic skills and higher level thinking skills, and 
to Impart a global perspective related to occupational 
areas. 

In ay aind, the sost needed direction is yet to be taken. 
Vocational educators, through their own national and 
international organizations, should recognize the 
crltlcality of their own contribution to national 
developaent and worldwide cooperation, develop a strong set 
of professional and ethical standards, and become a true 
profession. 
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EDIICATIONAL TRAINIIKS, INDUSTRY AND O^INERCE IN THE FUTURE- 
A CONTRIBUTION CONCERNING THE NEEDS OF SCHOOL 
AND TEACHER TRAINIt^ 



Context of reference 



I shall be discussing in this paper a research and 
development project which was begun in 1983 and is to be 
pursued right through to the mid- 90 's. Our premiss in this 
project is that it is the duty of a school to prepare its 
pupils for life and to this end it must offer an education 
which is geared to modem life and its environment. This 
is a fundamental requir^nent which is aclcnowledged world- 
wide. It is surprising* therefore # that in the teaching 
profession, this demand is only partially fulfilled. One 
of the principal reasons for thisr as we see it, lies in 
problems inherent in teacher training. 

This is why our project, "The World of Work - Educational 
Science - Industry and Commerce", starts out from a 
problem which is rated more or less equally everywhere, a 
problem which is common to all forms of teaching degrees: 
the present-day theory and practice of study-courses 
ignores to a great extent that world for which teachers 
should be preparing their pupils: environment and society, 
the world of work as a whole, and industry and commerce. 
(Catchwords: "Out of school - through school - back to 
school"). In the face of this, the unemployment problems 
of young teachers (due to prevailing national circumstances) 
lose their significance as an object of research, inspite 
of the fact that many current publications focus on the 
very question of the employment situation. 

Although our project does not exclude consideration of the 
employment situation, even turns the extensive range of 
literature on this sxU^ject to its account, it essentially 
constitutes research on the above-mentioned deficiency in 
the educational profile of the teacher. A group has been 
working on this project under my leadership since 1983. We 
have had support, right from the start, from the Amalgamated 
Employers' Associations of Schleswig-Holstein {Vereinigung 
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der Schleswig-Holsteinischen UnternelmensverbMnde) and of 
the Nordmrk Regional German Trades Union Association {DGB- 
Landesbezirk Nordmark) . Within this context, there is also 
collaboration with the affiliated employee training estab- 
lishioents and those of indtistry and comsoBrce, as well as 
with their research institutes: the Trades Union Institute 
of Social Sciences in Diisseldorf (Jifirtscliafts- und Sozial- 
wissensGhaftlicbes institut des DGB)s the Institute of 
German Trade # Industry and Cooraerce in Cologne (Institut 
der DeutscAen Wirtschatt) • 

One of our aiss is to mitigate the above-mentioned 
deficiency by means of a newly-conceived course of studies 
and scientific ef fectivity research to be applied particu- 
larly in evaluating in-service training in industry. The 
investigation sample has been increased progressively 
since the winter semester of 1984/85 and at present 
consists of around 200 students. Their in-service training 
in industry and cosmierce is carried out in two stages { 1 st 
stage: general in-service training in industry at the end 
of the second semester of studies; 2nd stage: in-service 
project work in industry after either the 7th or 8th 

semester) . 

The initial trials with the second stage of practical 
training have only been carried out since the end of 1988 
in the form of case-studies. The first stage of in- 
service training in industry has already been carried out 
and evaluated in approximately 1 1 0 cases over four conse- 
cutive academic years. 

Our project and the results we have so far achieved have 
attracted response both in the Federal Republic of Germany 
(for example at symposia held by the Association of North 
German Industrial Training Establishments {Arbmitsgemein- 
schaft norddeutscher Bildungswerke der Wirtschaft) and by 
the Institute of German Trade, Industry and Commerce, and 
abroad. Principal officers, professors and lecturers from 
both Eastern and Western European institutes of higher 
education have visited Kiel to obtain on the spot infor- 
mation (Warwick University/Coventry; Teacher Training 
College of Tallin, U.S.S.R.; Teacher Training College of 
Opole and the University of Gdansk in Poland). A smaller 
university in the People's Republic of China (Shanxi, Taiyuan) 
has sent two of its students to join the Kiel project, and 
a delegation consisting of the Vice President and four 
Deans came over from there to visit the Padagogische Hocb- 
schule in Kiel. I have already held several papers on the 
Kiel project at institutes of higher education abroad. 

Our field of research will be fully established in 1989 
and 1990. By this time, graduates of this new programme will 
be engaged in work in both teaching and other professions. 
The effect of the programme on the students involved and 
the correlation between these and fellow-students who were 
not involved in the programme will be investigated for 
both of the above-mentioned groups in the form of case- 
studies. Control groups from the traditional teacher 
training course of studies will also be examined. 
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A brief outline of the new training programme 
Course of study 



- The student registers for courses in educational science 
and 2 (3) specialist subjects and pedagogy of these 
subjects (a possible combination might be: educational 
studies # physics and pedagogy of physics, a foreign lan- 
guage and pedagogy of this subject ) . 

- These subjects are studied on a broad basis # i.e. 
although the individual courses are aimed at the student's 
later needs in school and in the classroomf they are not 
aimed solely at this. (An example of a course: experimental 
physics, chemistry and foreign languages, leading people 
and chairing discussions . . . } . 

- Right at the beginning of their studies, the students can 
take part in an introductory interdisciplinary course 
which is designed to confront them with various problems 
and to offer them the opportunity of meeting partners from 
the world of work, industry and commerce. (See Appendix 

1 for details ) . 

- In the second semester (i.e. very early in their studies, 
but necessary for a fundamental approach) the students 
on the new study programme attend an obligatory inter- 
disciplinary course in the Department of Social Sciences, 
the aim of which is to prepare them fcr their first stage 
of in-service training in industry. 

- This in-service training in industry takes place at the 
end of the second or third semester. This initially has 
no reference to the subjects the student is actually 
studying. (See below for details on trials up to date) . 

- The in-service training in industry is followed up by 

. a written paper of some 20 to 30 type-written pages 
. an evaluation and detailed discussion between students 

and professors or lecturers 
. an evaluation from both the persons responsible during 

in-service training in industry and professors or 

lecturers. 

- studies are continued through the third to the sixth 
semester on the broad basis described above. The Padago- 
gische Hochscbule Kiel now has part-time lecturers from 
industry and is carrying out a programme of further 
education for its professors, which gives them the 
opportunity to exchange ideas with representatives from 
all spheres of the working world and industry and commerce. 
(See Appendix 2 for details). 

- The sixth or seventh semester is concluded with the first 
degree papers required by the state before entry into a 
probationary period of teaching. This degree must be 
obtained if graduates wish to register for the post- 
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graduate degree of M.sc.paed. [Hagister - Masters degree). 
I must, however, emphasise here that this final degree 
has not been preceded by the traditional form of teacher 
training, but by a form with cosqpletely new accents. 

' A second stage of practical work In industry Is programmed 
after the first degree has been passed. This now represents 
a confrontation with Industry and consnerce In which the 
subjects studied have specific relevance. The most Impor- 
tant element here Is that the project be based both on 
academic studies and on the company's work, and have a 
beneficial outcome for further studies and the postgraduate 
degree. Our trials have just begun. The PSdagogische Bocli'- 
schule Kiel has numerous applications for students from 
companies all over the Federal Republic of Germany. 

- The second stage of In-servlce training In Industry Is 
followed by a further course of studies directed towards 

an academic degree which will open up a range of professions 
for the holder. 

- The main part of the Magister examination consists of a 
thesis to be written In collaboration with a company 
where possible, with the company responsible for the 
second stage of In-servlce training In Industry. Our 
present plan Is that the M.sc.paed. thesis should be 
developed from the practical and written work carried out 
In the second stage of In-servlce training In Industry, 
thereby ensuring a continual contact between the student 
and the company responsible for this training right up 

to the end of the period of studies. 



In-service training in Industry and ea^rlence up to present 

Together with our co-operating partners {Amalgamated 
Employers' Associations of Schleswlg-Holsteln, Nordmark 
Regional German Trades Union Association and the Chamber 
of Commerce In Kiel - Industrie^ und Handel skaimer) and 
company personnel managers, we have already pursued years 
of development work In one co-ordinating group and six 
separate working parties. The result Is our new concept of 
studies, relevant examination regulations for a new academic 
degree and provisions for the accompanying in-service training 
In Industry. The first students registered for this course 
of studies in the winter semester of 1984/85. 

Apart from the reorientation of our lectures and courses, 
our work has up to now been focused on the preparation and 
completion of the first stage of in-service training in 
Industry. So far we have successfully dealt with this four 
times. The following is a broad outline of our industrial 
training period and evaluation procedures; 

- In-service training in industry is offered to all our 
students. It is only compulsory for those wishing to 
take the M.sc.paed. postgraduate degree {Magister) . 

- The preparatory course in the Department of Social Sciences 



which Z have already mentioned , takes place in the second 
semester of studies. The aim here is to awaken the student's 
awareness for specific observations in the company they 
will be entering. Although this is not a rudimentary coturse 
in economics, the students are introduced to the basic 
terms and structures. 

- During the semester vacation # the student spends four to 
six weeks in a company selected jointly by the PSdagogische 
Hochschule and the Kiel Chamber of Commerce. The student 

is normally introduced into several departments of the 
company and is looked after in each one. Usually, he is 
also under the guiding supervision of the personnel 
manager and one of the members of the staff of the 
PUdagogische Hochschule , He pays the student a visit 
during the course of his in-service training and discusses 
aspects of this phase both with those responsible in the 
company and with the student himself. This is at the 
same time an opportunity for professors and lecturers to 
learn something about a sphere with which they are more 
often than not unfamiliar. 

- The in-service training in industry is, as already mentioned, 
evaluated and followed up. As a rule, the evaluation 
process, which is undertaken with contact members of the 
firm, is completed by the beginning of December of each 
year. 

Up to now our expectations concerning the first stage of 
in-service training in industry have been wholly fulfilled. 
This applies for our results on the training undergone in 
1985, 1986, 1987 and 1988: 

- All of the companies submit positive repoi^ts on our students 
and declare their willingness to take on even more appli- 
cants for in-service training in industry in the years 

to come. 

- The students speak of this experience as one which is 
extremely important in life. They feel at home and very 
well cared for in the companies. Apart from the minor 
upsets and Initial teething-troubles involved in finding 
their feet, there is an overall impression that they 
have been a part of an estimable world which they had 
previously regarded with unreasonable prejudice. 

Allow me to summarise this in three types of statement 
made by the students: 

Statement type a): "...there's a lot that's required in 

industry which I can't (yet) accomplish, 
but obviously I could learn a lot 

Statement type b} : "...I have learned to respect both the 

company and its staff members ... " 

Statement type c } : "... I was amazed when I realised to what 

extent the staff identify themselves 
with their company and its well- 
being ..." 
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ThlSr at present r small group of students which we have 
been able to guide through In-service training in industry, 
has a generating function in the seminar discussions held 
in the normal course of academic teaching # as the reports 
of their individual experiences reach a much larger group 
of peers. 

The second stage of in-service training in industry is 
scheduled for students of a higher s^iester and has 
therefore only been completed in two cases. A guest student 
from China studying German and history as core subjects, 
carried out his second stage of in-service training in 
industry in an internationally known coi^any lAose line is 
medical technology. The main part of his project work was 
to pursue the question as to the history of a new product 
from the moment the idea is bom, through the relevant 
development target data, right up to its introduction onto 
the market. In what way can the written and oral information 
required in the process best be presented, stylistically 
and functionally, for colleagues engaged in the development 
of the product, for the customer and for the ultimate 
users of the product, the medical staff and the patient. A 
German student of physics and mathematics is at present 
undergoing the second stage of in-service training in 
industry in an EDP-company with business commitments all 
over the world. In his project work, he is examining the 
question as to how the co-operation systems within the 
individual working team and between the entire range of 
working teams engaged in the production of high-technology 
equipment can be organised and improved. It is still too 
early to make any final evaluation of the second stage of 
this in-service training in industry. It is, however, 
already obvious that the companies rate the performance of 
our students very highly. The companies also intend to bring 
to bear those aspects of the case-study which are of 
interest for the internal running of their business. 
Conclusive detailed information will not be available 
until several students have completed this stage of in- 
service training in industry and the M.sc.paed. theses 
which are to be developed from these case-studies are 
finally submitted. 



Research work 

Our research project is pursuing a double aim. The 
substance of our main aim is the evaluation of this new 
form of training and its effects with a view to continually 
improving approaches to education. A further methodical aim 
is to incorporate the new concept permanently within the 
entity of teaching and research, and to break with the 
variables which at present dictate the employment situation 
of teachers. The project sets out to eliminate to a 
significant extent, or mitigate, the main deficiency in 
teacher training studies already mentioned. It should also 
exert a palpable influence on those students directly 
involved during the course of their studies (particularly 
during in-service training in industry) and on the 
postgraduates after completion of their studies (whether 
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they decide on teaching or other professions). This is why 
a record is to be taken of the actual course of a student's 
studies and analysed from both a curricular and a pedagogical 
point of view. Essential items required for our methods 
during the period of enquiry are documentation # case- 
studies on in-service training in industry and a concluding 
questionnaire. Our progranmie is conceived as a combine of 
project elements which is structured in such a way that 
the individual elements can also be dealt with relatively 
independently of each other. 

Some of the research work on the educational profile of 
teachers is of a traditional nature; other parts of it 
have only recently been developed and reinforced in new 
contexts. An abundance of studies has been submitted in 
Germany over the past approximately fifteen years on the 
educational and qualificatory profile of teachers with 
reference to school itself » with reference to employment 
in other spheres, and with reference to the general social 
standing of the teaching profession. This type of approach 
has not been well-received In teacher training. The reason 
for this is that it was almost exclusively directed at 
fully graduated teachers r hardly ever at the student, and 
certainly never at the prospective student. These projects 
did, however, produce a comprehensive range of literatiire 
which was in turn evaluated for our project. Insplte of 
our differing approach, this nevertheless proved to be 
extremely useful as It enabled us to specify the above- 
mentioned deficiency in more detail. 

We began structuring the field of research for our project 
in 1983 with the formation of six individual working 
parties and one co-ordinating group. We were fortimate In 
obtaining the external co-operation of members of employee 
and enqployer organisations (Nordmark Regional German 
Trades Union Association; Amalgamated Employers' Associations 
of Schleswlg-Holstein) . In addition to thlSr numerous private 
consultations and group consultations (personnel managers) 
were held with both partners from the blanket organisations 
and representatives from industry. As from 1984, contacts 
were established with the training Institutions of these 
organisations and from 1985 with their research institutes 
(Trades Union Institute of Social Sciences; Institute of 
German Trade, Industry and Commerce). 

A further measure entailed In the structuring of the 
research field was the reorientation of the traditional 
courses and lectures for the Individual subjects and the 
creation of a new type of course for these subjects, as 
well as Interdisciplinary courses and lectures. Contact 
was sought with Important firms with a view to arranging 
means of co-operation and a share in responsibility for 
the students who would be confronted with the world of 
work. We expect to have fully completed the structuring of 
the field of research in 1989/90. By this time, we shall 
be in a position to investigate graduates of the new 
programme of studies in both the teaching profession and 
In other professions. 
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Research on the evaluation of the first stage of in- 
service training in the world of work has been underway 
since 1985* The students were required to sul^t written 
feedbacks which was then supplemented by oral feedback in 
group discussions and private interviews* Oral feedback in 
the form of both group discussion and private interviews 
was further required of professors and lecturers responsible 
for the students, and members of the company staff. A 
ro\md of in-service training in industry and evaluation 
for the first stage usually begins in August and is 
completed by the beginning of December. This has been 
carried out successfully four times from 1985 to 1986. 
( See above for details ) • 

The wishes and decisions of the students vho register for 
the programme vary. Some only take part in the first stage 
of in-service training in industry and then enter a 
probationary period of monitored teaching in school after 
the first degree, with an option to take up the programme 
again at a later date. Others enter the second stage of in- 
service training in industry as soon as they have graduated. 
These two samples will not be available until 1989 and 
after, when investigations will be carried out on the 
results and effects. 

The research programse cos^rises the following items: 



- Preparatory measures: 

. fact-finding visit to in-service training firms and 
other compaziies who have had experience in taking on 
luiemployed teachers 

. specification and definitive programming of the docu- 
mentation section 

. specification and definitive programming of the case- 
study section 

. specification and definitive programming of the 
questionnaire section. 

- Documentation: 

. delineation of the new or reoriented courses and lec- 
tures within the concept of studies at the Padagogische 
Hochschule Kiel 

. comparison with similar further education programmes 
offered by universities, organisations and individual 
companies within the Federal Republic of Germany 

. recording of approaches in the world of work which 
could have pedagogic reference to the project under- 
taken in the second stage of in-service training in 
industry (management concepts, further education, 
representation of products to consumers } . 

- Case-studies: 

. recording of individual progress through course of 
studies 
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• interviews on first and second stages of in-service 
training in industry with students, professors and 
lecturers responsible and members of company staff 
responsible 

. feedback seminars with above participants 

. evaluation of first and second stage case-studies and 
the H.sc.paed. thesis 

. examination of teacher behaviour in the probationary 
stage of teacher training (class teaching projects as 
required for qiialified teacher status) 

. examination of teacher behaviour of those fully quali- 
fied teachers vho are graduates of the new programora 

. examination of those graduates of the new programme 
who have entered a different profession. 

. Questionnaire 

• development of a questionnaire to supplement the 
evaluation of the documentation and case-studies 

. distribution and control of feedback procedures; if 
necessary further private interviews 

. evaluation 

- Project delineation 

. annual interim reports and a final summarising report 
are to be prepared and published 

. at the same time attempts will be made to encourage 
the submitting of graduate and postgraduate theses on 
this field of research. 

Frame conditions and future prospects 

The approach which I have just described has up to now 
been pursued in Germany by us alone. This is partly due to 
the fact that it runs counter to the German tradition of 
teacher training. For this reason alone, a considerable 
amount of effort is required on both the sector of 
educational policy and that of science and research. 
Handicaps such as these can only be overcome by a high 
degree of quality. Quality, however, can only be Imparted 
if one sets oneself a high standard of quality every day. 

This means that above and beyond the high quality standards 
required in the spheres of higher education, still further- 
reaching demands for quality must be conveyed and enforced 
and outwardly manifested. 

May two ex£uaples suffice: 

- A course of lectures on higher education and industry 

Since 1985 we have been bringing together at regular 
Intervals our professors and lecturers and representatives 
from the world of work and industry. This usually takes 
the form of a course of lectures held by experts from 
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organisations and business coaq^les. (See Appendix 2 for 
details on the course of lecttires). 

- International contacts established by the PUdagogische 
HoGbschule Kiel 

He feel that It Is Important for anyone who, like the 
teacher* continues his adult life In his native country, 
to broaden his horizon. The best time to do this Is during 
the tlse spent In higher education. Where this Is not 
possible, by means, for example, of an exchange scholarship 
for a university abroad, the opportunity must at least be 
given for the student to meet peers, professors and 
lecturers from other countries in his own institution of 
higher education. Exchange is imperative. The PMdagogische 
Bochschule Kiel has many possibilities of bringing this 
about. We are members of the Conference of Rectors, 
Presidents and Vice-Chancellors of European Universities 
(CRE) and utilise the potential offered here to the full. 
We have collaboration contracts with two British universities. 
We co-operate with French and Dutch universities on the 
basis of personal contacts between lecturers and professors, 
and regularly have as our gu«.i\:s in Kiel students from the 
Netherlands, Estonla/U.S.S.R., Poland and the People's 
Repiibllc of China. 

Among many other things, these two examples represent what 
we see as Indispenfvable qualitative supportive features of 
our new approach. 

The PMdagogische Hochschule Kiel advocates its approach 
towards a broader-based education and training for 
students wishing to become teachers for two reasons: 

- we have in mind the professional opportunities for our 
graduates 

- we have in mind the quality of our graduates, particularly 
in respect of reducing the main deficiency of teacher 
training ("Out of school - through school - back to 
school"). 

In implementing the new concept, the Padagogische Hochschule 
Kiel is applying measures which follow from what I have 
described. May I conclude by svmimarlsing some of the frame 
conditions which will contribute to the success of the concept: 

- we do not have to guarantee the graduate future employment 
in industry as a whole or In individual companies 

- we do, however, have to give the graduate every possibility 
to acquire professional prospects in the world of work. 
Only on this condition can the student's attitudes to 

and identification with the world of work be positively 
influenced, 

- continual co-operation between the Padagogische Hochschule 
Kiel and industry and the world of work are also necess- 
ary, as is the availability of places for in-service 
training in industry. From the student's point of view, 
in-service training in industry gives him not only the 
chance to learn, but also to show what he can do; from the 
point of view of the world of work and the companies, the 
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opportunity to monitor the development of our students 
with a critical eye. 



We are all well aware that poor or mediocre graduates can 
be very detrimental to our reputation in generals where 
industry is concerned, in particular. On the other hand, 
however, we also see that the developments in teacher 
training described here, and especially the ties which the 
teacher establishes with the wider world of worlc, represent 
a viable opportunity of enhancing the prevailing public 
image of the teacher, and of anticipating the future 
school as a school of life and environment. 
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Appendix 1 



Interdisciplinary seminar for first-semester students 
registered on the M.sc.paed. course of studies. The 
seminar is also open to any other students. 



Education and Training f Qualification and Flexibility 
Introduction to the H.sc.paed. Course of Study 



1. Prof. Dr. Dahncke, Department of Physics # Rector of 
the Pildagogische Hochschule Kiel 

1 . Presentation of the working programme for the 
semester 

2. Introduction to the overall topic t,f the seminar 
"Education and Training, Qualification and 
Flexibility - Introduction to the M.sc.paed. course 
of study" 

2. Prof. Dr. Dahncke, Department of Physics 
Rector of the P&dagoglsche Hochschule Kiel 

"Teacher education and training in core subjects and 
educational studies - potential and limitations with 
respect to the world of work and Industry" 

3. Peter Deutschland, Vice-chairman of the Nordmark Regional 
German Trades Union Association 

"Profession and employment in a period of soclo- 
technologlcal change - presented from the point of 
view of the employee organisations" 

4. Prof. Dr. Berge, Department of Physics 
Prof. Dr. Hartel, Department of Technology 
Prof. Dr. Walther* Department of Mathematics 

"On the relation of general education and modern 
technology: examples of the use of micro-electronics 
in school and industry. I" 

5. Prof. Dr. Berge, Department of Physics 
Prof. Dr. HSrtel, DEpartment of Technology 
Prof. Dr. Walther, Department of Mathematics 

"'Ai the relation of general education and modern 
technology: examples of the use of micro-electronics 
in school and Industry. II" 
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6. Prof. Dr. Kruber^ Department of Social Sciences 
"Sociological problems and methods in Marketing. I" 

7. E. V. Hahn, Dipl. -Psych. / Personnel Manager of Messrs 
Dr. Ing. Rudolf Hell GmbH 

Prof. Dr. Steinhagen, Department of Psychology 
"Leading people in schools and industry** 

8. H. Trdger-Samland, BMW, Munich 

"Further training in personnel development - report by 
a former teacher, now working with BMW" 

9. Heiner G. Spdnemann, Economist , Tannenfelde Training 
Centre 

Prof. Dr. K-P. Kniber, Department of Social Sciences 

"^invitation to participate in an industrial plazming- 
game from the Bildungsstfitte des Studien- und Fdrder- 
kreises der Schleswig-Holsteinischen Wirtschaft e.V. 

10. Prof. Dr. K-P. Kruber, Department of Social Sciences 
"Sociological problems and methods in marketing. II" 

1 1 . Hans Heinrich Hatlapa, Managing Director of Messrs 
Hatlapa Uetersener Maschinenfabrik GmbH & Co., Wild- 
park Eekholt 

"Ecology's challenge to industry - environmental 
protection and the teaching of environmental studies" 

12. Prof. Dr. Bauer, Department of Chemistry 
Prof. Dr. Detering, Department of English 

"Native language, foreign language, technical language 
- interdisciplinary problems at school, in everyday 
speech and in industry" 

13. Prof. Dr. Dahncke, Department of Physics 
Rector of the PSdagogische Hochschule Kiel 

Concluding discussions on the seminar 
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Appendix 2 



Lecture Series: Higher Education - Industry 

For members of staff of the P£ldagoglsche Hochschule Kiel 
and guests from the world of work, industry and education 



1 . Klaus Parmentler 

Employment Research Department of the Federal 
Institute of Employment, Nuremberg 

* Investigations and results available on alternative 
areas of employment for teachers" 

2. Dr. RQdlger Falk 

Head of the model research programme carried out at 
the Institute og German Trade, Industry and Commerce 
In Cologne on the Integration of teachers into Industrial 
spheres of employment; Head of the Academy of Further 
Education In Industry {FAW) , Cologne 

"Qualification profile of the teacher" 

3. Bemhard Doerks, Dipl. PSd. 

Former graduate of the P£idagogl5che Hochschule Kiel 
and of the Academy of Further Education In Hamburg 
Today, commercial manager at Messrs Melsner-Feuerschutz , 
Rendsburg 

"Graduate teachers in medium-sized business companies 
- experience and prospects" 

4. GOnter BSngeroth 

Director of the Academy of Further Education, Heunburg 

"Successful integration of teachers inco industry" 

5. Dr. Jiirgen Buresch, Dlpl.Ing., Dipl. Psych. 
Department of Qualification Structures and Occupational 
Psychology at BMW, Munich 

"Teachers as members of the BMW Company - experience 
gained from the model trial carried out by the 
Institute of Gennan Trade, Industry and Commerce" 

6. Eckhard v. Hahn 

Personnel Manager at Messrs Dr. Ing. Rudolf Hell, Kiel 

"Integration of teachers into industrial employment - 
advantages and limitations of their education and training' 
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7. 



Panel Discussion 



Gabriele Busch 

Former teacher # now with BMW in the Department of 
Education and Training/Systems, Methods and Teaching 
Technology 

Herr Bdnisch 

From the project "The Student and the Employment Market" 
carried out at Munich University; representative of 
the Amalgamated Employers' Association in Bavaria 

8. Heiner Spdnemann^ Economist 

Two-day seminar on managerial economics at the Tannen- 
felde Training Centre 

Company aims/company forms/the role of the company in 
society and the economy/structure and structural 
organisation/heads of departments report on their 
day-to-day work/new techniques in production and 
administration - effects on industry and society 

9. Prof. Dr. E. Dall'Asta 

Department of Social Sciences at the PMdagoglsche 
Hochschule Kiel 

"The effects of technological change - rationalisation 
and the employee" 

10. Jan Sierks 

Chairman of the Nordmark Regional Branch of the German 
Trades Union Association 

"The effects of technological change - rationalisation 
and the employee" 

11. Dr. Wolfgang de Haan 

General Manager of the Amalgamated Employers' Asso- 
ciation of Schleswig-Holsteln 

"North-South Divide?" 

12. Prof. Dr. M. Willms 

Institute of Regional Research at the University of 
Kiel 

"North-South Divide?" 

13. Conference: The World of Work - Educational Science - 
Industry and Commerce 

Main speakers: 

Prof. Dr. phil. h.c. Hans L. Merkle 
Chairman of the Board of the Bosch Company 

Prof. Dr. Heinz Markmann 

Managing Director of the Trades Union Association 
Institute of Social Sciences (WSI) 
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14. 



Heiner Spdnemann, Economist 



Two-day seminar at the Tannenfelde Training Centre 

'*Schleswig-Holstein's Industry for Environmental 
Protection" 

15. One-day staff excursion to the Training Department of 
the Bremen Division of Daimler-Benz AG 

16. Wolfhart Doubrawa 

Head of the Daimler-Benz AG Works Training Department, 
Bremen Division 

"Socio-pedagogy as an instrument of vocational training 
- report on the experiences of the Works Training 
Department of Daimler-Benz AG" 
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GETTING THE RIGHT PEOPI^ 
SELECTION OF TOURISM STUDENTS - A CASE STUDY 

MinMaddoeks 
Schaoi «/ Tourism and Hospiiality 
Adelaide College of TAS,E. 



Introduction 

Tourism imiustry's educators wiU amtinue to be predominantly evaluated by industry 
emfiloyers who will determine what stwtents can do. what students need to kiww and how 
students are expected to relate to em^oyers. dibits, and fellow w"!^*"^. I JiJ^^^^ the 
classic marketingconcept. "Our task is to^ the nght students, m the right place and at the 
r«ht time and in the riht numbers as determined by industry needs." 

Inofder tomeetourol^ectim wehavetobedearab<mtourderiniiiimsdr«ht. Furth^ 
weareacutdyaware that wemusthaiwin place strategies toacquirethenec«s»yhi^^ 
to devdm» the necessary ieamii« resoitrces. and to select anmninate stiKlenls. ^»«« is 
increasii^ emphasis on the provision <rf pre<mployment courses and, as a resuR <tf that, the 
vocational edioators are increasingly invdved imlirectly in the selection <rf staff fw industry. 
The Schod of Food and Catering in South Australia aaively involve industry and employer 
rejraentatives in the initial student sdertkm process and view this practice as vital. 

During iffliyear tourism lecturersat the Schod of Tourism and Hospitality wwked dosdy 
with the T.A.F.E. student selection pngect officer in developii«an dfective and corajwehen- 
sive student sdection procedure. The inocedure refleas three main perspectives: 

1. Applicants: The applicant has thewort wnity to be better informed about thenatuie of 
tourism, employment opportunities and cxpectatkms d the Schod and the industry. 

2. Employers:Theem|rfoyerisjm>vkledwiththeopportunitytopartidpateint 
process throughout all sta^ of selection. 

3. Educat<^ The edwat<^ who cwitribute in the decision niakii« process are better 
informed abmit imUvaual amdicants and can directly ensure that api^icants have the 
essential academic and personality attributes required. 

When faced with many more apfrfications than idaces availa We. the task of sdecting students 
becomes particularly critical. In tlw process we must ensure a high levd of objectivity and 
take into consideration issues <rf suitaWlity. fairness and equity. The procedure has been 
developed incorporating these principtes. 

The student selection procedure was successfully piloted lastyear and we share it with the 
intention that it may serve others as benefidally as it has sm^ed us. (The Student Selection 
Pn«ect is continuing in T.A.F.E. South Australia. For further enquiries please telephone 
Judith Haigh (08) 2aa3» • ) There will naturally be amendments in future years as exper- 
ience shows us how to improve the process. Certainly we plan to corrriate course outcomes 
with the initial student selection criteria. 

Background 

In order for an effective and comprehensive student selection procedure to be implemcnied. 
the following procedures were considered necessary: 

1. Students need to have comprehensive information to enable some self evaluation. 
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2. More comprehensive information needs to be provided to applicants on both the general 
purpose and content of the course and the essential skills needed to successfully under- 
take that course of study. 

3. Applicants need an opportunity to further discuss and clarify the course details in order 
to ensure the appropriateness of the course to their career aspirations and academic 
abilities. 

4. Studentsneed to provide evidence that they have these essential skills, necessitaiingthe 
development of course — sp^fic skills assessment measures. 

5. Students need to have access to academic support in order to ensure the principle of 
opportunity. 

6. Apidicants who do not gain entry into the course need to be referred to further course 
counselling and bridging courses, etc. 

Steps for implementation: 

Step 1: Lecturing Staff in a specialist course met to identify the essential skills for encry 

into their course. (This necessiuted a process manager). 
Step 2: Lecturers developed a course specific skills assessment with the project officer. 
Step 3: Lecturing staff met to prioritise essential skills and preferred attributes if it was 

necessary to screen applicants. 
Step 4: Lecturers needed to prepare course information that clearly outlined; 

• essential skills; 

• seleaion criteria; 

• seleaion procedures; 

• course expectations; and 

• course outcomes. 

Step 5: Lecturers provided Information Evenings and interviews for course counselling in 
order to further discuss and clarify course details. 

An Overview of the Procedures 

Steps undmaken for establishing pilot selection procedures for 1987-1989 

1. Introduction for staff members is: commitment to identify student selection issues and 
address these. 

2. Project officer interviewed each lecturer responsible for each year of the relevant 
courses, i.e. 1st, 2nd, 3nl year and Diploma Course. Pre- Vocational Course, and Certifi- 
cate in Travel Operations, and identified the essential entry and exit profiles of students 
in the course. 

Entry and Exit Profiles 
Sheets of columns of overall skills 

The profiles were prepared with reference to the Global Profile of Literacy Skills as 
prepared by Bob Wilson and Pauline Mageean. 

C/ote/ Profile of Literacy Skills 

3. Preparation of Student Information handout outlining essential skills for entry and 
examples of the test that will be completed at the Information Evening. 
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Student Information 

4. Information Evening: 

Cour% Outline; 
Industry information: and 

Testing undertaken (tests desigi^ on essential entry skills.) 

Information Evening 

5. Candidates seleaed for interview based on Test and Portfolio results. 

6. Interview Evening 

briefing of interviewers, 
listing of questions to ask, and 
checklist to complete. 

7. Final panel meeting to select the applicants. 

8. Applicants informed. 

9. Course entry: Students referred to academic support where appropriate. 
Academic Support. 
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THETVEI 



THE UNIVERSnY OF UVERFOOIVNORTH WESTTVEI 1«-18 
CURRICULUM ENRICHMENT PROGRAMME 

Cbttsufmt oo Assessaeta Tho M ^awk M Oam^ 

iaaOoa WOXSHL 

Recent Reseirefa asd Deivlopmait In Vocational Edocation 

AdeUae, 12-19 ManA 1989 

INTRODUCnOW 

Ew ^loe 1976^ tte govoBi^^ Brttain hu ben inctcasiii^ wd dbvct^ fan^dwd to 
the Edocation System, puHcoIarfy In respect to secondary ^boding. This has led to a 
wide na^ of central initUaives fas wbicfa the Depailn^ts of Eaaptt^'SKat and IVaibi and 
Ittdostxy lucn been lavidved, as wdQ as the D^nrmmtt of EdocatiiHi and Sdotce (DES). 
This inrelvraaent has mlmtnatrd in tite i»sslng ^ PBiifamefflt, la An^wt of a m^or 
Edecatioa Reform Act (E8/^, ortginaUy Introduced on 20 November 1987 (1). lUs 
out, in addition to othn- significant proposals relating to m«re open sdiool enrolment, 
fln a ncia l delegation to scbools, the creation of grant maintained schools and dty 
technology coUeges, proposals for a 5-16 National CuniculBffi (2) and Associated Notiaoal 
Testing (3). A snmmary of then proposals, together with the timetable for 
imp ie mcMtation fw tin three core sniyects (Maths, Science and En^lsh) and Tedmolt^ 
are attadted as Appendices A, B, C and D to this paper. 
TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION INITIATIVE CTVETi 
One of the most important of Uie govmunenfs Initiatives was TVEI which is directed 
the Training Agency, Department of Employmrat, formerfy the Manpower Servios 
Commission. TVEI was aanotmced by the Prim Minister la the House of Commons in 
1982. It Is a ciirricuium Inltteti^ for the ftill ability 14-18 a^ range in fail time 
education In the maintained sector vHUch aims to bridge the corrent unnecessary and 
wastefU divide between the vocational and the academic. Socccss in this endravour will 
require yowag people to be better prepared than is presently the case for a world which 
increasing demands greater tedmoli^fcal understanding and flexible ratrepeneurial 
skills. There is in consequence a need for greater personal autonomy in learning, and 



the capadfy and will to cootinae to letni tfaroo^oat Bfe. TVEI thus Indndca planud 
worii ciyerimce frwn SBcd 15 sod nsjj^lttr Msttstudt g iiMnnt ssd couns^fing iiimiigBt 
^^i^p d^^^^^^^i^fe# ^jJbki^Jjb^I ^jfc il^^^KJ ^Rfli ^jtsrij^BB foll^ u^js^s^ jjfi^o^Jt ^pc^^^^^b^^bji ^^^ijijjjjji nS^^^l^li^} H^^^PCSI^ 
Edocattoi Aathoritla " '^A'l), ind ttese nlttma^ biVDhed raae fiOS InrtitBtioBS aod 
rame 6S0e stiufaaili. In U>8^ gemmae MBomicfd ttutf tl nvsM be tnrpMirffd fima 
19i7 to bi^^ flA Itan ata&e^ mafataliifd ntette «^ ciAcges (4). la 
romeqioxice, new 4 yev ata^oa pnqiosals teve to be an tai H t rd by LEA^ and tbe 
ovenfl yngyimne nffl aom last tote the ml&Be 1996b. The criteria whid bave to be 
sict tar botb fSkxt woA ertefltteo pn^rasMb m a ttached fur tofiorroaHoo as ^ps^^ E to 
^pqier. 

Gtvea ^ b^tp^^d, it Is oitt Murp:^^ tto^^m thi^ tbe fft h ctweeii comes 
de^P^d to deMvo* TVEI c ri t eria airf ocbtfa^ corriculBiD nnuH^na^it wul nttwrnrt nt 
stnicturea not ahrajfs been cBadalt^^ TVEI, mweom', ^e-di^ tfn Ntfif»al 
CoRlcalwo proposals by soaie four years and dUEss frosa tbese lo sose signlllcaot 
reports, notably la iTlati(» to tbe tmf^i^ placed apra subject Tbe long tmo 
tnflmmfp tf'TVEI d^nds cradidiy npn a satisfactory mesh U^tmea Its pnicttee 
and tbe I8t>pes8ls now fniHi^ng ftwa the Natimial Carrirahim SobJed WcHUag Parties, 
and &cre arc bctb eacoaragtng and discoaragjim signs here. 

In arte to 1^ fawtftoHoas and UA*s ti^&v tbt j/nMaw resnitfa^ froia Ite 
latrodo^Hi, man^yment aid ddUvery TVEI, d»B KdMintfiwial INrect<»ate of tte 
ThUnlng Agency - of wblcb the TVEI Unit coostitntes the m^}or part - has fended ow 
^ past firar years s<»» 20 pnjecls. T1»se Imv hem ite^ped to aiMrera specific 
cuiTiculom and a ss es s mrat issnes, and to dlsfttminate information about these to other 
lar^tioim^ Hie North West/Uveipool Pn^ect, as it is Imown du' dnit, wUch twna 
tlM sallied of thto paper, is one of these. 

THE ^H)ir^^WEOT/UVERPOOL PROJECT 

Hie <»i|0aal sataibsiiHi wss nia& to ttt TVEI Unit in FOmmry 1986 by tlu 13 L£A^ 
nuke op the Nmtii West TVEI Ctmsmliani, a^ by the Unhrcrslty of Umpool. A 
nuinber fd n^for ladsstrial finns with {daots in the North West ^reed to partidpato, 
ittdadlng ICI, Unilever and Clba Ge^, as did tl» Joint Matriealatton Board (JMB), 
Manchester, ''one of the six Boards responsible for ncaminiag GCE A Levels the 
exaraioatlMi takoi iniinarily by indents aged 16-19 who are aiming for blgjuar edacaHoa. 
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The (d^rtha ef prapwmMwm SI foOoim- 
I* IP qafioi iW pen IP ciMftu'UHini 

(b) ^ |tedi9 sprriaHwnw In tm mvinmamt utalch tenaods buadoess ud 

(c) lQrproiaottDvtt«aseitftiitN<>dlsdi^ai7^^ 

Ite malD cnntailiiB areas to te adtaicd Sderoe, IVctoologir and Modern 
'^gwfgw tfttcd to %fft%ifffffi and cconoi^ amimcn. 

2. To deffii9 a mode of lem^ pych is pn^-baiid and ^aon graaler 
empiuudi on pmp seif^nanaged study, aad to emifwie the tmpad of thb on 
stodoit pcffftffl^vMCo 

3. To ftaoBtB a partnefshlp bclima cdatattoa asnl bidttstxy Is vrUdi new approaches 
to the cmfvta^m we devdi^cd coHabwrtv^« 

4. To pnwMlB a pntnaafalp hi^mm tte Sccoadaq/FHtiaiy and fl%hcr Edmatlon 
sccton in widcb 

(a) thCTe to a row famrfvemqit betwreii tiw parties to airriailuffl development 

(b) the transHioo from Sdraob^CoUeses to Higher Edocadoa to better understood 
Iqrstndarts 

(c) the study sMOs required for Higher Educatiea are adequate^ «tevclopcd at the 
Sctomlaiyntelhiy stagB* 

5. To promote a firameirork tor the accreditatioo and receenition of pndcct*based 
h ra n iing,eithertiiro«i^eidstingsyiiabiorttuioa}^ancwcBtiflcatB. 

A prefect to an open^nded experential a^toity lav^vteg probien soiving tcchnJqiies and 
the appycation of relevant sldll«/knoiiiedge. As osed la the North West/Uvopool 
programme, projects are ctesigned for three or four sfcndeats worido^ togrttor as a team 
for2J boars a week for alMut 13 weelo. 

Hw prograaune ma Initial^ fttaM for a two year period from Joly 1987 - Jnfy 
hot a one year otaslon to Jnfy 1990 has been ^^eed in principle and to cnmat^ hehig 
negotteted. The programme to directed by Dr Roy Pcgg, oo secondment team fbt 
Geography Department of the Unlwrsl^ of Uverpool, whose Vice Chancellor, Professor 
Grwmre Davis, to txtraady sapportive. Its evaioatioa b the responsibility of Ray 
Derlcot of the Oepartn^nt of Eitecation at the Unlvcr^. the work tte programme 
to overseen by a Steering Committee containing representatives from schools, colleges, 
hidnstry, tiic Univmlly, tlic JMB and the 'HainiiqK Agony, nUcfa provides tte Chair. 
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This paper wQl lock at the work undertakea In the programme orer the past 15 months, 
ifvith pu1lcnl>r reftrR&ce to the devd^piKSt and of pr^di n^rfdi bivoive^ as 

the ddlnitlfiii provided ou^er strenes, woridiqj is snail poups (O^cctfve 2) and to ihe 
Awi^Bttitf a iifiMiffnt waA aeorett^m ((n^sctifB S). 1^ kapmA ivrak upon 
the itlatioDsUp b^wvea tchoolt, Indnstiy and Ugher odocatioa (Oljedtves 3 and 4) will 
abobeconsldeml,udantBdlaUiongh«norUke^fotorem>rk. 

Ite raia dmat to the early aA^fOi of tt» was dfavded tomrds tbt 

de vdoyMrt trteUag of pr^€(rts nl^b, as im IdAcMmI caffto*! ^p»<iid^ 
eqmtaitial acttvttto rfrrfgnrd to IntrotoCT ml nwW j^trf^BU bOo ^oda* Ite 
prefect brtelii nvra dwel^p^ by tudustriatbts» ttirivwAy itatt teactes mrUag 
togrtbar wad mre ialeadgd to fosta* the ktads of sUtti seeded bgr bigNf a&mtira aod 
tatbeifork^m. IkmricQbfluqrtesamiatttedtaif^lm^orteiOftes: 
a) oiywtaatlfiaal sidBi (f^ttag tai^gds^ oiyc^ iwlcw and wi>ridiig to detdtlmgt) 
h) fasteraetiii^9tdlb(giirapw«ni(,de^»maldB^ 

c) ia6«'^tonh«iidHiigritfflsOftPiwtl»Mw^ 

d) commitalcatlmi rtlBs (finwd a^tDforaadtg^rrap rqNHts, immtatira)* 

lo tiM mala, tl» students Invdved were thow altering for tbite GCE A Levels and 
bence witfi realbtte aspirations for hlgtm* education. 

A m^or iHurt of the Director's ttane In the early st^es of the pngremme was den^ to 
fladiog IndastrUlistSy anhmily staff and schod and college staff who vHUIng to 
take |»rt la the prt^ramsae* This meant not only sdUi^ the overall programme 
cosmptoally, but conviadng the varloos parties that thm was somrtMng In It f<a* them. 
For the indnstrteUst, It coold extend and hiform tbdr contacts with edamtlon, provide 
training for thdr JoaliNr managers and rasorr better apilpped anptoyees in tte Itatnnu 
For the aalversity staff, It crald seoin ap^Icai^ vdio wm bidiv aUc to mamv^ their 
own learning and help to Identuy and lllnminate the dUEmnces brtnveo tmrhlng 
appro^ies hi sdtools and In h^to* edwatioa. For s^oirfs and eoUegra, It could 
enhance their examinatloo results and equip studmts better for bott work and higtm: 
education^ thrmt|^ increased omfidenw and the ablUty to sell timnaelves realistically 
and dbctlvety. As Is tte case with any ratainrto whldi reqolres peopte to rei^ and 
chaoge their attitudes^ initial progrera was slow and securing locreased participation will 
require a continuous effort. The attitudiiml problem was perfaa^ most acute in respect 
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to sdtioois and colleges, whidi mn conctrned about the impact td the prt^fect apim A 
Level aryUateis comage (often overioaded) and by tite Initial ladt of any cKdUUe 
Bccredltatksi for tl» stndents. 

At the start* tbe tsdsstrlaUsts were drawn ftva three a^for cwnptntet, Unilever 
ResesR^ Bromboroo]^ Id, Resomi and Qba G^ff, TnBor± Each ampaoy aBocated 
three managm to wire on pn^ect developaieat teuns and to prepare a partloUar 
pi^Kt britf for each team. The rahmttgr staff ten ma eonflKd Inittalty to the 
Uid?flfsl^ LIvcf|Miti utd 17 dif&rent i iwwbew flwm 11 d^ul^ratfi lut'tfalpirted Ib Ac 
first year of the praBramsn (Angnsl 1^ - AngiBt 190). Oa the school side, tbe flnt 
year ik p g ided wy heavily upon a siiqjle scimd, Weadiertiead High Sdiool in the VMrrai, 
whidb was famwived hi seva prefects. This was due in laise oieasure to two indlvldirals, 
the Head Soe Davies, who was an entiiiaiastic snpporter firom the outset^ and the Head 
of the Science DqMjrtmrat, David de Mldddear, who has made a m^}or cootrihntioa. The 
curriculum areas initially hrrolved were Sdence, Technoit^ and Modern fjingiiagm , allied 
In an cases to Economic and Boslness Awareness. In addition to nnlvo-sity and school 
staH; the Modem IjwgBagr developments Involwd local authority (LEA) advisory staff 
and the Mmcy l^mgnftge Esqport Centre. 

DnriBg the period September 1987 - July 1988, 18 projects were developed for trialiag. 
Within ti^se thm were three naln modes of (tevdopment: 

a) OsMiteTClopribiysdiodsaBdtakratoh^bere&Hatlonforcdlabor^oaCS) 

b) thoM initialiy devised by higher educatioa and takes to schools for Anther 
daboratioo (5) 

c) those <tevdoped In collaboration betwcra Indnstry^hi^ter educati(m and schools (10). 

A ounptole list of these 18 projects together with a brief description is attached as 
Appendix F to this paper. Copies of some of the briefs wUl be available at the 
Coofercfice. 

The trials started in Septonber 1988 in 11 institutions (mainly schools; the Involvement 
of colleges of ftutfaer eduiwrtion has so Car been disappointing), with 4 others starting in 
Jannary 1989. In order to ensure a bahmced trial, the nmnher of groups was restricted 
to one per institution, with no one institution undertaking more than four briefs. Tbe 
maadmum number of students in each group is four, and a specific member of the 
teaching staff must be assigned to each group. During the trials, lodustriol/academic 
staff will hold feedback meeHi^ with a mCTber ftf the e^uatioa team in attendance 
w4i«ie^ possible. This feedback will be used to deveiop matnials and sapportlng 
documentation. 
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Tbt OTrimtfM qS tte proginmiMp m^t^ tte directioii itf Riy Ocnteot, is dcsl^gBed both 
to iBfimn tte day to day mrkfaqi tbe pn^ranuora In rdattim, fiw aami^ to pos^DUe 
orttste for araimtb^ aad acrrp^tng gjnm; nmk, aad to prwt& u owail vfcw ef tbt 
work Bfimi compfarttea of tt» fimoid ftm^^ Ite Bnt tiro pta^ n^mti by too Tbylw 
came rat to mty srammr of 198S. 0» wu coK^wd wttfa tlw wwA of too 
i»t)(^cto at W^icrte^ Sdioid aw a ^ mdi potod b^io» Jmmrf a&d &^«h 
IS^ witb ipvtteato ffcAsraice to tite grrap cqmtea (S). Tte irttar mtfmed a 
Rddaottol comw hcid to tbe DepaiUmiits of Nkdnateal and l^ctiteai EagMttarfaqi at 
tte Uidmsliy of limpooi for sts^ate Ikwa Sootb Ctobtoe College betweea 21 • 24 
Mmh 1^ (6). This paper nffl eia^mi Itsetf sdely with ti» fir^ these reports, but 
the aothwwtU be happy to ^%e»s the »crad with tfa^iitotst^ 

Tbe WrathM^iead evahatlfNi stody faxvolved dfatct obMrvatiim, casaal c o o ms a ttops with 
Maff and stoi^ts> aad the ranyios rat of '^nd ^roctmi^ Imeivlcws with aU 
partteipafito. Bmm cMrtact was vmit wito the jm^ects towards todr amtj^tfra, tiie 
onto thrust of the cvafaiatlra by with what had been tomd rather than opra how this 
had come abrat Whilst ttovfm the 'qoestloii of diofee* to relatlra to ral^j^^ area, 
pn^Kt ami fellow mmbm d toe grrap cam ap to discanimi, it was rafy to rdatlra 
to Its percdved effect either upon oth«* choices (e«g. diolcc of subjects viz a viz diolce 
pn^cct), or to r^tira to tto operatira of the proje^ iteelC Tbe antral issue was 
tl» grrap and how it tonctlooed, ^t problems It had to r»idra, the sIdUs tlmt had to 
be itei^oped asd toe toslts toat h^ to be aatalafcra if the projed; was to proce^ 
smooth^ aad lie writtra op* A parrtmiariy important aspect tbm evaioitfira were 
refiectlras apoa ^sparience which the participant could put to use, both tor thmMlves 
and for tteir siwcc8sors« 

The first message to cooie thn^^ stroiq^ wra that group woric was helped ff the 
n^^im <tf a grrap it^cted fHradsblp pattorra that 1^ jHwirasly bera ostabltel^ 
Untess tois was oIKaindf amflA»ce to tiie grrap^ orflectln aUUty to solve p-irtdeimi 
was likely to be slow to devdop* Tbe qoalitfes imdal wm i^»endrat iqKm that 
confideom; compromise; knowing when to listen and niira to spralq dealii^ with the 
unexpected, and the ability to criticise to ways wtilch helped rathw* than hindered^ 
Wmidng tliroiq^ dUDcnltifa tormq^ wito it incm^ai nndtfstandlij^ the impmtance 
diCfannt roles* some idditai, some opra, some detomined by the nature of the project 
(running a com^my fm* e]ran|^)i and tl» reaiisatira that sraie individuals wot better 
at sontt things titan others and tliat this did ttiHcottstltirte a crtticto^ Ibose involved 
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fturtber apjiredatcd that oace arm of expertise bad been Ideatified, it was wastefel to 
donge places. Some six rotes were IdentUfa^ amongst tbe seven studsits involved in 
the two ^ects whWi the eraMor aommarised as foUows: tte T\edinicten - the Prober 
- the rBnriB i itnr - the Teacher or Esfianr - the Supporter and the Chiwler. All these 
played tfadr part at ^EfereiU times and In i&filBi»twa|«, aid coatrti»te^ 
Itese isvalved in the prqjects, both studenH and fcactes, qnidify realised that th^ 
were opeiutiiv la a andt mert natural iwiming eavtromiKnt Oum the dunoom, la 
whldi iaf(amati<» was not part of a teae^ coatroged i<fqmmcg. It is tfacrefon 
ca^tftel to ttqnire a range of self stmty and coaunmUcatliw skfib. Ttere was also a 
rrceyiltfon that Imowted^ was not spedflc to ywltcilar mas of tin canfcstao. (Any 
moves towards cross CBrricolnm «tevdopments wffl thus have to make soi^antbl u»e of 
courseworii assignments within thehr assesnnciit). The stadnts wMo i^^-f^^ that the 
knowledge they gained thrmq^ the pn^ccts was more thonHqihfy understood Iqr them 
than was ti» case In Ifte dassroom. Some, but not all, prc^Jects placed a premiom on 
manipulative and constructional skills, <Aea neglected io A Levd Sdence courses, 
particiiiariy by g^rls. if wmiftfiliig wotf wrong fai a pn^fect, not only did the questiofi 
iriqr tove to be mMnaxi^ bat afaw how are we ^ob^ to fli it whco wt know vAat It 
Is? 

All those involved Edt that writing up the report was a particolarfy difficult part of the 
projo^ and took tar longer than had been antkip^ed. This was nmlnly due to the 
inadequate pre- planning and orgaalsatiiMii dedding what, data to keep and how and where, 
and what to throw rat; selecting the best form of commonlcation tar ^rttcalar 
audiences. PosslUy the most dlfflcolt task of all was interpreting the findings and 
drawing cox^usimo, and it was dear that prospective university high flyers (in terms of 
their A Levd results) ladKd the necessary sklils here and nee^ guidance. 
In tbdr legaqr to their successors, the sto&nts stressed five things wUcb they 
rerapilsed as essoittel and in relation to which thQ^ recognised that tbty lacked 

a) the wganisatim <tf pa^woric, both earitar oad more thimrai^ily 

b) maiDtalnlng apparatss 

c) siistaliiiBgasaiM<tfaii^cy 

d) dmloi^ strategies for effective working together - siting goideUiies, regular 
monthly meetings etc 

e) perse v CTagc&> 
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It H bOatBttog VbtA tte stodmts a^bmtfcm orfiMlded almort tmtOy wtth shoitcraifaqp 
toistfficd fcfjf liiciF teacbsn* 

All those partlripitiBg bi tbe j^i^ds consider^ tte apotam to be my wdl 
iw rtfaw faltey and tter b tefvklawe of rauwed fadmst in rmifhnrfng eiaattM after 
sdiool wmiiiigft tfcon iavolveiL Waridm oM^oMlnty fai graii|» tes btta om ctf the 
most posltbe fieaHim n perceived fay tte rtadeati and tte fiAoiffaQ ivm also sem to 
hafaiqMVta^ 

a) apw^g wawMss h^of^MMltofror^ 

b) famTO8edcon<MteiCTtoci^siiftdtmtfa»s«id^te 

c) apvwbq[^»tf^^}rarait 

(te a biwder flnwt» then is sci^r evidoMs to ^^ t g y « t Uiat stiriicot^ bwiioiis ham hem 
nidtattd within tim wOatta ^ tite sol^^cto thqr are stu^Hiw tibot see tbdr 
ezp^leiices In isolatioa tat as part of an oog^og tearofais ^wxra both witiiin and 
rat^b ^ooL The work md»«dmit and huteed tte ntu^ (pn^ira of TVEI ite^ tea 
fmsd tncten to recog^se titart thdr role Is a mmt more varied (me and Involves 
bdag an advisor, cons^ittant, devdopmrat ofllca-, fedlitator, coiuiseUor and aiMlw as 
«f«ll as fanpartordf knowledge. 

Furlbir woik to needed to eonflrm ^me Initial ftidl^Pf whidi are b^ed upon a veiy 
smaO sample witfain a slngte sdiool whkfa possesses sonu outstanding teadiers and a voy 
snppiartfve ^mtor roanagmient* Tbt e q > erto iee in Wcaterfaead has however ben 
repUcatod dwwtoe witfain TVEI* and gives groimds for gnarded optimism (7), and it is 
the hope tkU thew findings will be replicated by farther evaluation of jmject work in 
otto- institotions over tl» next two years. 

How best to accredit stndents for their adilevonents wttbin the p^ramme had always 
been reei^plwd as both essential and probtanatic Tteorrticalfy, there were six 
posslbilltfes: 

a) a sdiool or colkge certificate of acAieiraiait issoed Iry the institntlon^ dther 
endorsed or unendorsed 

b) a ctftUkate vt addevenmit Iss uti by and mkn^ 1^ ^ Unii^rslty of Liverpool 

c) »d<»^wacnt<medstl^ALevdonrtifkateslqrtt»JMB 

d) InoniMNratiiv tte wwk nnifa»1afcai ra the jarfljects within the JMB A Lcvd Gam^ 
Studies ^Hiich can make provision fw conr^wvnli Ihnn a vartety of dUfomt 
curricalum areas 
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bievitaUy, tl» lint was nemr seriwafy coinidered oa pvmids of ovdQilUty, elthmii^ 
Inmlcafiy work oo ReoHtls of AditevrauBt (RQA's) which tiw gomrnncBt praposa to 
faMro&ne li 1990 finr 11-16 jfcw tai ^ mtinfitnfd se^r b UMr fa> tl» icng 
run to make tte cemx^ a sdiool cotUIcate wttiiin mittemJ gntdfMnfa initch nunv 
aco qrt^ drfc As &r is ftHMfy comdmrtl^n m concmnsdlf GCE A wsd A/S ynJfly fc^fc 
picstigB tet Undt the 0exlUIlty to captore tiw kinds of mtteoBs Wkdg to cmenp Ihim 
dtt in^EcfSt Uras cnatii^ a soiMs frsctsre bctwcm Internal <mm I frtfwi * W B WiWBi witt 
BTEC National woaid be miKfa mi»e appropr^ but it ladts parental support and Is in 
■agr case cortrandy tfflfeult to cMiMat i^ A Levd Q). Briti^ in marlEed coatnat to 
the United States, ^tda both the ffonctiptual iin&ntanding and the as s rttwnfnt stroctmrs 
aeeM to ogm^ a credit transfer system, aWnw^ the recent Intro&iction itf tte 
National Secod of Vocational Adiievemcnt (NROVA) by the National Coandl for 
Vocati«»aI QaaUWcatioBa (NCVQ) could bring abwst dian^ (9). Then was also the 
pos^^gr Oiat ^ l^eM In a ta^ line of gomiiis«it cmnmHtrra ^Mloted to hxdi ^ 
A Levd (Htgglnsffl), s^ ap Mmneh 1^ and re^^vd to report Iqr Easto* 1988, 
prodsce pn^osals hdpftd to change. 

Not soTj^lngfy tlnrefbre, there was a degree of uncertainty about the best coorse of 
action, particBlariy as the criteria for Hssrssmfnt U ^mip project work uM^ed 
clarification - wiilch was only going to occur as e^dklence emented from triaUng and its 
eralnatliHi. As aa iirtarlm maamt, a Utitnx^ Limpool Certificate ti Aditemrant 
s^med by the Vice Oianedlor and Rq^strar was issued to all who 'sumssftxlly' xrried 
throng a prG^cct briet The requiro-ments for mectaaM completion wm r^onm, and 
involved the keeping for each group of a book of Mtivitfes oa a week by week basis, 
the preparation a short report at Uie cxn^tostoi outlining pimi e ss and making 
recom mc nd aticns for ftrtare woriL Thtse were both moderated by tin prq|ect 
consultants, wfaetlier ftvm industry or the animsMy. Each grrap titen had to give a 
formal presmtation of their results to a peer group in the presotce of the prqjcct 
coasaltants and Om project Director - parents could also be involved. Fiimlly, the 
IndivMoal c»tttrflnrti(His to the pvnp bad to be eotUIed by Iks numiber of tl» 
school/coUe^ staff responsible for the project, and for this purpose a check list was 
devdoped and issued to each student The accreditation arrangements stressed that a 
project report did not have to produce tlic perfect sdntlon, and diat tbm was no r^t 
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answer to m^st opm^i^ sltimtioiis. AO Omt ttese ammmratSy niMdi l&tm^ 
to de de^opumital, iatiBtd ma wlitespii»d pabBc an^li^ifllty « a ^ commentary on 
Brttbb atti tude s to asMssmmt Tte TUmtm ate Inttiated dtsciisstong oa MOtdltattoa 
¥A& the JM89 of ifhieb tbe Uatmsll^ I9 ra» tha thw w^ttmt maabmp and 
fifCTiti tf^ d tfa^ It coitid If ashnl fattdate tte snlvn^rily ceilificiUc w^oir radona tfaa A 
Levd certlBcates iriT tkaaa ^tedots to whom &e aiihw^^^ certllteato had hcco awaided* 
this tfaaci tite Blg^amm Qtfmnhtfrt v^wt ^ bm pdiUshad (10)» a^ tts 
PFComraendatloiis fer a ttn nib^ssi teaacr« toiiy^sf A Levri r^ded hy fte goranuaenti 
^thw^ Its anal^f^ of wem (Beaded to famatai tte 1649 mitoihini ivas acc^ted, 
FoBowk^ this r^edfra* which wAikfy critkiscdp attratkm was feomd oa w^s itf 
reaU^ng tte Committee^ fattentkms by ottar meam and to parttealar by auddag 
tocmised u» ^ ^ AfS Level examtnatian. This had ben pnopowd ^ tito gawram crt 
to as a hidf A Le^ mMch wmM omi^amt or rap^mi^ A Level d^to 
It WW totro^ed to 19W» bd to date has attracts &w otfrias. to tfw widtt of 
Hlgg^nsw^ It was hmmf& felt to oflbr a real opportanfty to redace specialisation, 
assamtog of oairse that yon accepted tte British j^unlse ttiat poUUc rmminattott wm 
tbebestway toadiieve thtsaid. 

to the li^t ttose &vdiq»M»to and <^ gnnHi^ aatestaadbq; abrat g/rmp iati||cct 
wwfct II was dhdM to des^oi ai^ secure apimyval tw an A^ A jidat waii^^ pwty 
was ^ up with the JMB to OctiAer and at the time of writii^ (Jaaimry 1989) toree 
draft syllabuses have be»i dlwrasad. It Is lumped to try and sawv ap^ronri tnm boto 
JMB and the Secoa&ry Enamlnatloas and Assesmeat Council (SEAC), wAteh tois ovaraD 
respoaslbiUt)^ for wamlaatioa ig^Uatms approral, a fdicrt sdmn atartiiq to Sqitenrim* 
1^, but thte naqr to oirthnlstk. 

The moctol proposed is a three stage one implaneated ow two years. This consists of a 
foundation module (ovwaO w^j^rtlng 20%), two striKtur^l pn^ieeia to ttw first year (43%, 
2 s 20)t a^ a ^miw^ to the senind yw (40%), a^mq^ ti» timfav can to 

Itod^ The wwd Hn^ar' Is used to tiro ways; llr^ to ration to srape asd time (It is 
expected to occupy sra» 60 hours by comparison with 25 hoars each fbr the two 
structured projects), and seroad to Its oi^ganls^on* Unlike Uie sti iMtui ied projects, 
which bad beat developed and trialed by the im^amme, the m^fm- project Is a new 
venture, unique to the group umlertakij^ it It mii^t also be a ^t^ject ^ch requir«l 
special suppmt or resources from the university w todustry widdi could uiA be 
replicated oa a year by year basis, and to that sense was a ooe off. That the structured 
|m>jects wm based upon in%]»red bri^ did not of omrse mean that there were 
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fauxm Miidta» V dmct rtntagfes for mubrtakfav ^oa. It sdmply meaot ttmt tfccgr 
bad bcCT trfiil^d gyritoattdf ttpd ttirt OT|yort 

Ite omsll o l^ xti y c s of tbe sy&atos, of whteb thm are cwnatty Up dfvlded Into 

8to e^nl^ m^^hled citEgMfas as foOem: 

^ PttdrfcH Mmtllteatfaio upd ^ccfflcattw 

B) P g teimi ^^ a ^drttott 

Q RcnHsIng and ev^gating tte selntioos adoi^ed 

D) Commtmtoitfiig 

&) TTOnnigmni OttMTS. 

TiMm M prescrflwd sd^lect mttar^ attbi^i it Is ai^c^^ed fluit la tto m^j^ stages 
most of tt» i^t^acts nffi mm firrai the arm of Scteoe^ ltoduKd9g)r» toiaen St»dte8 
mi Modera i^^gi^^yi* a i^ms jspm higliH B i a rad gcftiMHBh? awar^wnt. Ite rfHilfWt 
w ou^aSs vAOita ivldcb tte prefects q^rnte iHB be imHcated oa flie cnttBatfe. 
Nc^bw to add, tte q^stlra of wh^ to caD Wtijwf caused u mnii ^fllca^ as 
aqytliteg ^e, Intt wfaatew titte b used (ManagwOTit ^nrt^^ Grrap Fkt^fct Pj^aamics 
and SUDs, Prooesws aad Tbtk ApffSesnaQus tern all liem m^gaiti^ and ftmd nantl^ 
tte sofci^ conteits irfU be s^Med* Tte pnD^ccts i^ be messed Iqr te^tos aad 
motoated bgr tte JMB ^aiast detailed ^ olterta wliicb are corraitly bdog 
enveloped, and will be desigimd to stress the ti^Mdaal^ coatritotloa to the grrap. The 
fo pnd a tkm modofe iHII be a s^ro ed waSy lomktos ^ Ite brte& wfaldi cmeiie^ fhaa 
wurfc on tte prpjects, and vrUl amcentrate upm indlvidiiBl skills, Imonledge md 
mdcrstandhig. (MoredtoaUBiaybeavalteUe^tt^Diidlnrci»e). 

It goes wttbo^ 99KStag that tteie are a faunge muabcr of key Issues which stUi req^re 
resiMra, bodi to rebtion to secar^ atemal eertUIctfton and to r^tUw to the 
(Bagaostlc and evatoatlTO ese ^ assesrat^ Hie first aikl mosi orrclal time rdi^ 
to the estaUtshnMsit of an asMssamit/motoBtkHi fraiKwork which on the ime band 
accredits the teadw or Industrial or osKerstty awsttltaat, all of whom may omtertake 
as^essimnt, and on the irther provhfcs a qoaltty awaraMe ^jfstem whfeh Is not CMc en icd 
with aigoliv aboat pn>^Kts but with the creation and ri^mms Imidementation of systons 
designed to delirw apiotiprtoto qaaiity evidttce. to the loi^ tarn, the stadent will 
wed to form an totegral part of this process. A second ms^w issue is the des^ of 
project brWk whldb wfll allow stsdots to sIhiw what th^ can do against tin criteria 
and prodme eridoice to snppwt In shmt, crttoria need to be trai»lated toto practice. 
This is jmrtlcolarly hnpwtant in relatlim to the m^Jw pmjei^ w4ien a fiuilty fte^n 
might gravely dam^pe the stodcnt^s ornnll performance or even lead to abandomnnt 
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Resnhii^ then iaoms requires tte derdopnttat ef an oaip^ support qpstem Imrrivfa^ 
KlioQta^colkses, local eAicattoD m^mfties (LEA"s)i lods^ md h^m* educatton ^nfbteh 
can provide resoorces and trafaii^ w/bkh are omtinmHy iip<4Bted and mpfmbed In tiie 
ti eip^taKc; Wb0Qm b ponttte in tiie coitfext itf a {nd^ fmmhmftffli ctf 
tbe idnd i^^oposed* wttb Its limvitaUe toreracratfc cms^atOB and craind me^ntwwi 
mnrt be yirttomitfc An ttOA nuy ton to be more qpptipitete as an iKUnnd; 
to A Levd» erai atthqiq^ tts gmefaltfahfltiy DttQr be bnr. Ynrntem ^^coon^ it is 
tedl^otable tbat tinsw praltas itqoire resiMon m are to devdop aid evaluate 
stado^ wbo can nmmge tteir own tearaiiv tbrou^ioat UTe and are cwBde nt md 
cftttad rnA to sell thoi^dves sliofl Tbt work im tbe A/S Level can only be 

in tills regard. 

THEWAY AHEAD 

Ite main ams (tf mMHj tm ti» progranmM for period to Joly Its 
ordinal ftodl^ ttds, are as SAovw 

a) dbvd^div and trteUng fbrtbo- protfects, indudii^ a range erf new projects (tordop^ 
bylnAntiy 

b) conthialng evaloatloa aiHi flgedback 

c) ivNtofav^lndttstrialbsMtofaivolveaiimcimpanfa^ 

d) seeming final approval tw tte A/S im>^^ 

e) devetofdsg links iritb the Mers^ and other Langnage Export Centres in order to 
owte te^pmot teams and to prepare matolals for trtaUng 

f) opralng msotiatlm vrtUi ^to* Universities and Myttthsda in wdv to wlifen tbz 
Higher Edncatf on networl^ 

g) estaldlshlng and nttUng miMre nse of local industrial contacts in imier to set up a 
range of permanent scfaooi/lndttstiy links. 

These activities are in ribct ^remi^ a stifle probl^n, namely how to establish 
ponsnunt mrrhanisms for Uafcta^ HE, indsstry and s^m^ and cdleges fai a continniHis 
programme of (tevriopmrat when the Training Agency ftinding ^ids. 

Any sBccessltal resolntlra (rf thte {mrfdm most take aoerant of the m^jor national 
hiitiativcs corratly afficcU^ primary, secondary and tertiary edocation and look to fit 
its solntions into an o^mril strategj^ ratlm* than con tribute to the cnrrent wastefhl and 
fragments provision, putlcokuly in respMt to the 14-25 age range* Tfast InitiativiK 
indn^ tlie N^ional Cnrrioilum and National Testifl^ 5-16, ROA% sdioiri basi^l in-sai4Ge 
and financial managramit and an opansion of b^ier ^nation plwes when student 
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Domben are &IUb8 d^ogra^ikalfy. Ite North West/Urerpcxd Ppograronw cum^ 
ppsgiMy flddiTM all itett IsMitii, tot it csa irakt ai miyor nHitribiitioii in two bit m ia 
cox^UBCtlaD with lSA*a who have «^ lieca directly ioratved bi the pntfect In a formal 
sense to any ptsat escort to date. Tie first relates to tite possttdUiy of tte prefect 
vrarlK B^ethig the rapiiremeiits iuder TVEI ExtensifBi In respect to vpork ctpcibEWie fn* 
1^ 14-18 ftndfiitB, at least In tiie last two yean. Quite apart from the logistical 
liroUcan tel^ ludasti y in tibt toijxn, mBch cuiraU: wnlt o^eitenee In si&ools Ins 
Uttte to Am for tedf in tenns of whanHng irtndnt Icamtag. The ocpu^oa of wett 
dmlmied sfiienUiS ef tte idnd lidi^ developed UtB pnignnune csiild rcMira tihese 
dWIcBWes, provided that the necessary mgetiations with both LEA'S and indostiy at 
both local aad nati«ial level In respect to resources and managemcot in particniaf are 
put in hand immediate^. 

The second owtrllMttion rentes to ibiks with tiij^tter educ^on. Britain has bcvo* sees 
its uaivn-sities as jniraariiy sorving the local tmaaa^hyi they are natjwiitl institotioss 
whidi draw stedents finem all aver the cooatry and o&talde it Sl^ithraiit bocftts matt 
finom tills whldi it would be umvise to lose. The UverpooVNorth West Pn^trammr has 
hoavm tS^mm that eqtiafly trfgnHkant bcneilts In lenmi (tf fleaflbflity and greater 
onderstandiiig can restdt from estaWlshtng local r elat io nships between schools, cidkges 
and universities. These are to become tem^^ important la tlie years ahead, 
as tin number of students being admittrd to hl^ier nimatlon Increase, as student loans 
becoBM a reality and as more mature stadents also enter hl^ier education. Tliese local 
rdattoaahi^ therefore need estndiiv on a wida* basis along the lines suggested by tite 
programme to iavohv say faiitially a do»n unlvaslties and pcriytechalcs in the north of 
England. Tte aim would be to develop common admfstifms arrangements which could 
tal» specific account <rf rigorously asMswd ainiculum enrichment of the Und developed 
by the programme, thus obviating the necessi^ <tf developing farther external 
Kiaminatiimt. It is only throi^ arrai^emeots of this kind, which If successftii would 
liMvitably be c^d elsewhere in tte coaotsy, that the present sterile drde of Tet^ 
abolbh one examinatioD in order to create another* can be broken. The mnk of the 
programme gives cautions grounds for optimism in both areas and the extra year's 
cxtmsion will provide an opportunity to coiwentrate on them. 

JANUARY 1989 
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THE NATIONAL ClIRiUCUUJM 5-16 
ASUMMAMf 

The EdacattaB Refonn Act (ERA) requires tb^ aU cbiUrei in mnhitatnfd ws^oeis ia 
Eogtand and Wales shall witk flew earetprtoas follow a Nattonal CorriaiUim. This will 
btdttite, In ad^tka ts SeUgkHis Education, tile foSofwing tn foundatiwi snk^Jects, of 
tiie ttaea standi an to be «n« ^l^etK- 



Efl^tsb* Geography 

Mathf martes • Ait 
Sdence* 

Technology Physkal Education 

Hlstny AMoteBF«rdgsLaiVK^ 



In Wates, Wd^ will be a ohv roli^ fai Wi^^^peak^ sdMX^ and a fo o Bd a t t o n 
sal^ct In other ^ools, althou^ the Setr^ary of State may allow enmptions for 
Individual schools. 

It Is for schoob to decide how the curriculom is to be m^fmissd aod tan^ nWite a 
statutory frantewDric consisting nX programmes study, attainment targ^ and 
assessment mrrangenKmts. Schools wHl abo be bee to (tedde «^ else to teach beyond 
the reqolrai^s of &e wrt and the crttar frandatioB sd^edts «h^ it b s^gest^ 
mif^ oocopy bHweenj^m si«K of a stunt's prDgraainm. 

SbI^ wnldag groups are to be set up by the Secretary oi State is all core and 
fouttdatiiin sid^eds. The w(Hld^{ pi»p In Histoiy will be appdnted in lanoauy, and 
tiiose in Gec^raphy and Modnti langaagfn iHU follow hittr in in March and Jane 
respectively. The Creative Arts, Induding PE, working group will be up in Jane 
1990. Each sotdcct woridiqt grraip iHll he asked to ^vlde j^rograaima of stady for tlx 
kqr cdncatl<Hi^ stages (tf 5-7, 8-11, 12-14, and IS-liS, toff^ber i^ nitalmnftit torgefs 
and related assessment anrai^e&iails in aocmdance with recommwidatlons at the 
TGAT r^mt tw diildreo micA 7, 11, 14 and 16, Tht Sdence and Mathematics wmidi^ 
groai» have already reported and the consnitatlve anrai^nnents r^lred nnita: tin ERA 
prior to the issue of statotory instnunents have been completed. Th«< Ex^Ush woridi^ 
group has reported on the 5-11 phase, and the Tedmobgy worldng group has produced 
its interim rept^ Final reports in both subjects wiU tw avallalte in the eariy antumn 
of 1989. 
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A NatiMia! Conteiiiim ComKil (NCC) was wtaMtsted ta Angtrat 1988, with Its memben 
bei^ appdaled tectfy en a Doa-r^reseDlitlve teste by tbe Secrebuy itf Stale. Ite 
NCCs respoBslMflttes tadnde all aapeela of tte conlcaiiim, not Just tte em and other 
fomMUtkm tat^Je^ Its remit covm the cmrtoiluin for under 5^ and for 16-19 year 
oMs as wea as for papUs of c om p nlswy school It wSl te taUng account tn Its 
owttitdBg rdlrw of the csnrlcnlnni of ethnk and cuttnral i flvar s Hy , and «iniri^ that 
the Oirricnlom provides eqnal opportoolties for all pnpUs, reganBess of ethnic origin or 
pader. It ivfll be craccmed also wtth pnpUs iHth apedai fditratlfMial needs. The ERA 
proven for tin Natfimai QnrfealaBi to mnif ^fonati^ In dKteoit jfUMw and 
drcamstances, and the CooncU^ responsibility will Inchide advbtng the Sccrataiy of 
Stale on how and when this flexibility should be apjdted. in addition, It is tbe NCCs 
responsibility to advise the Secretary of Stgie on, and If so request by him, assist him 
to cany ont, programmes of research and devdopmcitf for purposes fonnerted with the 
cnrriculam for schools. It Is also respoi»ible for pobUshlBg and disseminating 
information relating to the curriculum for sdiools. 

JANUARY 1989 
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WATtOWAL CURfflCULUM 
TASK GROUP ON A8S6SSMENT AND TCTNQ fTQAT^ REi»Q«T. DECE«fflER 1987 

ASUMftiyUlY 

Tin mal^fsatiBmoftht^oposedniticra^systvnofanMmit^ 11, 
14 and 16, as Mt out hi th« Task Group's report, may ba Miiimsilsad as foliowa: 

1. Tha iMsIs of the national systani aliould ba fennatfva, lt»t Is to say tiia results should 
Inform dteeusslon ateut pupils' leaning n^s. Thara should bo a dlagn^tte emem 
wharavar possible within tha assessmenL At age 18 hot^var a more summatlva function 
shouU to incorporated. 

2. Pupils' results should be reported in the form of an attainment profile. 

3. In secondary aehoois there ahould be no more than sbc (and i^efenbly no more than 
four) profile components for raeh subject or subject stm wfthin the natloiml eunteulum. 
At least one of these components should have general application aerm the currloulum- 

and any sub components should be based upon a common specification. Profile 
components should be criterion referenced. 

4. Differentiation and progression from 7 to 18 should be registered on a ten point scale. 
This would break down into levels 1-3 for seven year oMs, 3-5 for those aged 11, 4-7 at 
age 14 with the top four levels applying to 16 year olds. 

5. Externally prescribed standard assessment tasks together with teachere' own ratings 
externally moderated by teacher groups would constitute the Instruments for judging pupil 
performance. The assessment tasks should exemplify the attainment established by the 
national subject working groups. 

6. The assessment tasks shouM be reviewed reguiariy for evidence of bias particuisriy in 
respect of race and sex. 
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7. A ntwwortdftg group shoiddbtntabllshtd with ihtridnmn 

l^ot^M to coordlnati uminw tf proiHWflto ind ivoM wtt iiniimn^ pwffftitfwfy 

> 

8. Pupite wfth spMial educational imi9 shotitd b« vmnpt from sming mnsmtnt tnks it 
tht tfltcmtfon of iMtda. Now matelaia for dlagne^ Mwmw t puiposot Mioidd bo 
dovalopod for such pupils. 

9. flosuits eontainsd Ui a proflla should ho eonfUantial to taachars ami parants. Thoy 
should ba ptdiHshad oi^ as put of a «rtioia achool report havb^ ras^ to sodo- 
•eonofido fsetors. Remfts at age 7 shotdd iwnabi private to iMwita. 

10. The QC8E should be retained but amended as the new system Is phased ki over a period 
of at least five years. 

11. Extenshrs support nntertais and training should be developed ami provided to help 
teachers relate their assessmem to the national assessment targets. 



JANCARSr 1989 
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MATONALCURRICaflJlM 
TASK QBOUP W ASSesmBtT AND TESTIMQ fTQATI 
THREE SUPPLEMENTARY RgPOFTTS. BiAfiffl IflM 

A SUMMARY 

A. Flrat SunDtemantMV Renort 

This report eovsred tt» fo}lowiGfl_a3pocts which reactions to tho main report suggested 
nsfdtd furtlw sxplanation or smphasls. 

Group moderation 

A^rai^rt^ of data 

QCSE Vnk* 

Reporting and pubOcaton 
Roeords of AcMevament 
Soetfffty and confMwwe In resuKa 
EvaHutlon and ravtew 
Implications for teaching and learning 
Eaaentiai features of the aystem 

The report concluded that the principles contained In the main report constituted the 
only way to gtmrantee the following features: 

0 Criterion referencing tc Identify specific attelnment 

11} Progression and learning 

ill} A f(MiTiatl¥e system to guide the rml stages 

bi) Confidence in the results 

y) Consequem Improvements In teaching and learning 

The final paragraph of the report simimarised i^ overall views as follows: 

"Of course it Is possible to conceive of simpler systems but our analysis leads 
us to conclude that they would tsfther fail to delh^ what Is required or prove 
more complex In practice as attempts were made to rectify their fonings. No 
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rtnpltr Mamatrvt turn bm pA fonmd wIM i9mmt;^hif uOOmm aa flit atewt 
anmim wtiidi r«M th« QovtmrntnTs objKtivM \n our ramft. sbiq^eSy Is 
noiiwiwtn dwfrtd ttra qu9S!ion wiina vMeh of ttM erfttrla irt to iMabmileiwd aiKl 
an th« bnpBcatlOfia for tti« (mpismsnttrtioii of tht National Cun<ailtmi? Tltatmust 
to fn- otim to tnaw. Bid » Is our Mtof that tto orMa m flunlaiiwntal to 
souring moso objoctivest that tha system wo hava dtvtead to ami thttn stantls or fans 
as a wholo and that removal off any of its sMMttai Moraa «^ifd damaga tha 
bnplementatton of the National Curriculum. Our prima coneamhaa bam to airinneotho 
profsaalonal work ^tmtos so as to ifflprovB me education of oiff^Man. Waramain 
eonvfaiced that our i^oposals are crudal to ansurbni that tha National Cunieidum 
aehlwm ttifai ahn." 

B. ^^coTOf SuoDlemcntaiv Raoort 

This second report records ttie outcome of discussions betwemi the Task Group and 
repnisentath«s of tha following sub}e^ araas: 

History, Geography, Ait, English and the Mathematlrs Working Group 

The raport also takoe account of written responses recelvad from six subject assodatlons. 
There was general agreement by those Involved In the dtseussioii with tha proposals In 
the main report about the structure of attainmem targets and profile components, the 
sequence of p^srformance levels covering progression and differentiation and the 
aggregation of results. The discussions did, howevo', lead the Task Group to suggest 
that 

(a) Close liaison will be needed between subject wiHlcing groups and others, both 
to secure appropnlate consistency In the definition of profile components and 
to ensiH« that elements common to two or more subjects are suitably reflected 
in the subjects concerned without omission or duplication 

(b) Subject working groups should pay particular attemlon to the balance of 
assessment In fleWs such as the Arts, where strands of performance are more 
difficutt, but tile Task Group believes not impossible, to appraise in isolation 
from ^e coherent whole. 
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(e) WofMns G^vupt may mad to 0m prfarfiy to dovBtoj^ doter^om ^ 
(Hosmtfon eovarta^ th§ prlmiiy plUM* 

(d) Th« Groups shoukltxaminaavailabttfasstssmsm ami t8^tng{ttnnasas 
imfait tor cterifyfng and dav^oping t!tinking on attainment targats and profBa 
eomponama, particuiaity fw tlw lirimaiy phasa. 

(e) The Groups should also adviaa on tha drBiimstaiKas hi which differsnt tevals 
of aggragatlon of remits may ba ai^Hopriata ki ttiair st^jaeta and how R 
^oidd be dona having regard to the general princHitea anuiwiated hi the 
rapofli 

(f) The Groups ahouM at^gest how particutar In-service training needs In their 
aubjeeta might met 

Thia rep^ conduded by stating tint It might be nece^iy to «lopt a somewhat rough 
and ready approach to the establlshmem of profDe components nnd levels of progression 
for the sake of getting the system up and running. 

Third SuDolementarv Report 

This repon presents the Ta^ Group's conclusions on Implementation, administration and 
support for national assessment The report sets out the general critttia which the 
organisational structure for the national assessment framework should meet and the 
functions of each body In the system. These criteria may be summarised aa follows: 

(a) Clear allocation of responsibilities 

(b) Optimum use of human and financial resources 

(c) The system as set up and operated siiould have regard to its limited role because 
the national curriculum Is but a part of the whole school curriculum and Its 
assessment and certification and because Its dell\^ depends on v^t goes on in 
the classroom 
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(d) C«ordIn«tfon, InciwlingthtttttWItmiw^ 

bartia nd t>w pinning of a ntional INSET progmmmt. «houid b« eowtlUwUd by 
tha l^utimiit ^ Educate and Sd«H» (DESK ankbig m ^ na^nal ^mic* 
audi aa Har Uafatfy^ InspactOfata ^Ml), tha National Currtcuiuni Cmmal (NCC), 
tftaSaeondoy Examinations and Ass6^namCouncfl(S£AC) and the Aaoasamant of 

Par^mnattea UNt (APU). 

Tba r^oft than goea on to raMnunand a structure «Mch wotrid invoivo a regional tiar 
batwam ttia nattonal agcf^ and tfta dlstrtet loval taadier/modefatlon greupa ofi^ to 
twwity aohooia. Thte regional ti^ would oonM of 19 to a dozmeonaorSaln England 
and WWas (Ormad by GCSE groupa and IJAa in iMHtnareMp and would ba reapensiUa for 
tha coordlmiflon of aasessmant proeadira (Ineltnling moderation}, mof^oring and 
avaiuatiMi, etarlet*lum development and relevant In-service training In their areas. The 
rap^ alao a^ out arrangemanto for davelopii^, triaWng and auf^lying aaaaaamom 
Instruments to schoola. National coordination should snaia^ overell consistency between 
tha work at the four rapwting agea and the need for consistency acrosa the cunlcuium 
aa a whole. 

In-service training, and In the longa- term revised InlMal teacher training, are seen aa 
being easentlal to the success of me proposate. The report proposes an Immediate 
awareness programme for head teachera In 1988-89 and action programmes of training for 
^Imaryand aecondaryteachws to preparethem for continuouaassessment, administering 
atandard taalcs or tests as |»rt of the national assessment bank and moderation from 
1989-M onwarda, using a eawade |»wess based on GCSE training experience. The report 
concludes with a case study which shows how in a typical LEA resources currentiy 
devoted to In-servlce training for other purposes could be substantially re-deployed in 
support of tiie national cunlcuium and assessment H makes the point that the bulk of 
the support and training resource requirements would arise as a consequence of the 
national curriculum Itself, whethw or not there was a national programme of testing 
associated with it. 

JANIARY 1989 
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KPtmm D 



(Maths, Science, 
English, Tiechnology) 



miB National Curriculum Gbiaitdown 



Age Group 


ACADEMIC YEAR 


19h9/90 


1930/91 


1991/92 


1992/93 


1993/94 


1994/9S 


199S/96 


Key Stage 1 

Age: 5—7 


Scplrmbcr 
Mattii, Sdvact aad 

tto^MUMM oi Shidy Mid 
Aitaiamf m T«rgeti mtra> 

dliCCd 


Stptcaibcr 
Tec^e«fogy 

Programmcf of SiinSy *ml 
AUAiameat Tafgeif 
'fNMMaiy* totrodttced 

JNae 

Malhi, Scteace and 
*prf»b«bty* Eagllth 
Unrrpof led leitiag 


Maiba« Scfeaca aad 
*probebly' Eagllsli 
Replied leitkig 

Trchaotogy 

Ub^epof ted teUiag 


Juna 

TccbnoHmr 
Repofled TeMlag 






t 


Key Stage 2 
Age: 7-1! 




Sep}cml>cr 

Mftiiit, Science aad 
Eagtlih 

Pf ogf unuaef ol Study »nd 
Aiumm«a4 T#rg€if mifo- 
ditced 


September 
Tecbaalogy 

ProgrAfnmei of Siudf »iid 
Aiu^mcni Taigcti 

introduced 




June 

Malbt, S^nce and 
£f«gltob 'poielbly* 
lecnnoiegy 
U^ireported icsUng 


June 

Malba, Science and 
EngftUi 

ncfpoftefl lesiiag 

TecboeSogy 

Rcfwrted UN Uareponed 

letttog 




Key Stage 3 

Age: 


September 

Maltit aad Scleact 
ProgiAininf 1 of Sludy •nd 
AlUMimrni Targets inuo* 
ilticrd 


Septemlitr 

EagSl«ii sad possibly 

Trclinotu^y 

Piugf dmiDcs oi Sludy and 
AlUmmrnt Targeu tnirch 
d«^cd 


June 

Msilis and Science 
Ufiicporird lesthig 


June 

Haibs and Science 
ficponefi leMing 

EngUtb and 
TccHnalogy 
^ Unrepuf led leMing 


June 

CngtUll aad Technology 
ncpiMieu letiing 






Key Stage 4 

Age: H-t6 


86 






September 

JMIelbs, Science and 
Englifb 

Proi^Mamet of Study 
and AHainfnenl 
Tar geti toiroduced ' 


SefHember 
Technology 

|*r<^aininft» of Study and 
Altalameni Targelf miro- 
duced 

June 

Malba, Science and 

Engttab 

CCSEMlfi 


i 


Jane 

Technolof/ 
GCSCat Ifi 



CO 
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CRrremA fob tvb wlqt and extemsiqw propc^als 

1. PILOT 1M3-1987 

In order to seetm approval pS<rt sdiamos had to enstffe that provi^n was made for 
a) equEri oppmtoflMtoa fi^ yoin^ ^spto of botti soxm 

h) a fota* protfrasslvBty d8v^}|»d ewrlo^nn tar pu|^ aotna tiia abilfty lange 

c) dsar objactivaa «^ spe^i refersnca to persoreU quaUtiss such as tnftiathw and 
prohlofn solving abilities 

d) a baJanoo batwawi ganenil and technicaVvocatlorail elementa 

e) a dear retetionahlp batwaen technical and vocaticmai slenrants and potential 
emptoymmt opportunities 

f) planned work experience from the second year onwards 

g) eflOedw Hnka «dth subsequent ifalning and edueatloral opportunitlea 

2. EXTENSION 1988 onwards 

The extension proposals af»Ha}so for four yeara. It is en^rfsaged that the tatest Parting 
date will be 1991 and hence the latest finishing date will be 1998. 
All submissions for extension are required to show that 

a) appropriate provision has been made for transition into Higher Education 
b} a technology curriculum will be provided for all students 

c) the lessons of the pilot schemes ha^ra been taken on board, paiticularty in reiaUon 
to the managemem of curriculum Changs 

d) appropriate arrangements have been made for consortium woriiing between different 
institutions 

e) whole curriculum issues have been addressed 

f) Phased long term planning has been built in. 

JANUARY 1989 
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University of Liverpool/North West Technical & Vocational 
Education Initiative 16 - 18 Curriculum Enrichment 

Programme 

* Pzoject Brisfo 
ISiese have been grw^ed acoordlng to tiielr mate of develc^nent, 

Typ9 1. Projects developed by school and taken to Higher Education 
for collaboration. 

1 1 Vela Mk I - suitat^a for any combinatk>n of sdance students 

Essentially f^n Interfacing pr^em using the BBC Computer and VELA 
Data togger to produce accurate ph ajrves tor weak add/strong base 
neutralizations. This project can be modified and it Is not necessary 
to use the VILA if you doni have one or prefer to develop your own 
interface. 

1.2 Vela Mk II • suitable for any combination of science students. 

This project takes Vela Mk I a stage further and was developed as a 
result of student work with Vela Mk I. It is essentially concerned 
with the timing and measurement problems encountered in 1.1. 

1.3 Integrating Languages with Business - Modern Languages 
Groups. 

This is a fact finding task, similar to that of an executive researching 
a potential dient. For the purposes of this programme the client 
would be a company in continental Europe. The students would 
compile a dossier which would provide a complete pixifile of the target 
company. 
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Typa 2. Projects developed by Hloher Education and taken to schools for 
devefopmsnt. 

2.1 Computer Aided Learning In Physics - Physics, Compuidr 
StucSes. 

A limited trial of an appfoa:h to produce CAL picicages for teaching 
basic electronics to GCSE candidates. (Project developed by 
Electrfcai Engineering Department and Phystes Department) 

2.2 Investigating Colour - groups of science students Including 
Physics A l.evei Candidates. 

An interfece problem involving the BBC Computer, Vela Data l^ger 
and different light sources. This wfli be of Interest to students 
teokiiHJ at potential aj^ilk^tions of the apfwach in environmental and 
fife sdences. (Project develof^d by Physics Department) 

2.3 Stock Control . any combination with some Input from Computer 
Stu(£es. 

A proWem solving project built around the design and use of a stock 
control system. This is normally an in-house (schooll) problem 
initially but can be extended at a later date to link to •wining' tocal 
companies. (Project proposed by Computer Sdeiwe Department.) 

2.4 Biotechnology - any combinations of science with some botany. 

A series of different projects are available ranging from the 
Investigation of plant tissue cultures, Sauerkraut Fermentation, 
problems with wood presen^atives and rot etc (All devetoped by the 
Botany Department.) 

2.5 Unguage Thesaurus - Unguistic, Computer science and others 
depending on target domain. 

A cross currteular project designed to get different groups working 
together with the objective of producing a small user friendly, 
computer based Language Thesaunjs of a target area of science. (The 
target area oouW be one of the other project teams.) 
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Typ« 3 Projects developed by collaboration between Industry/Higher 
Education and Schools. 

A wkte range of projects are being develo|^ in this group as our Industrial 
Contacts increase, initl^ty we can off^ the following but others will be 
«mSabie as tfie year progress^ and H is l^ped that you win to encouraged 
to wofK dosety with your own industrial contacts with the same objectives. 
During the autumn and winter we would hope to be able to help you with such 
(^etopmsnts. 

3.1 Problems with viscous fluids • any science area. 

A project development in assodatlon with C83a Geigy concerned with 
the measurement and behaviour of visraus fluids in pipes under 
different temperabire and pressure condittons. A visit to Ciba Geigy 
would form part of this work. 

3.2 Chemical synthesis -any area of science but some diemistry. 

The task is to produce an Aspirin Tablet. The project involves the 
com^te process arni requires a dear analysis of costs and economic 
viability, industrial visit wouki be invoh^ed in this project. 

3.3 Soft metal corrosion problems • any area of science. 

An investigation into corrosion problems in industrial processes. 
Problems of experimental error, project design and evaluation. The 
use of cwTosion inhbitors and eoonomte costs will also from part of 
the ^ef. Project devetoped in assodation with Ciba Geigy and visit 
to their research labs would complete the project. 

3.4 Reinforced Plastics • any area of science. 

Project designed by link with iCI Runcorn will involve testing of 
strength of materials and structures and an examination of cost 
benefits. Materials will be provided by ICI Runcorn. 

3.5 Biotechnology Products • any ^ea of sdence with some bioiogy. 

Project being designed in association with ICI Runcom Biodegradable 
plastte - iwestigation of the rates of decay and conditions plus the 
changes in strength of material as this pro^ss develops. Materials to 
be supplied by iCi. 

83 
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3.6 Soil Chemistry • seiencs/environmental scienca araas. 

A ^oject to examina tha problams assodated with Intarfadno in 
order to make rap^ delarmination ^ certain soil chemical 
pvamatars. The links between th^e and natural leadtfaH} process^ 
foitows. Introduction to experimental design and experimental error 
prot>]ems. 

3.7 A range of projects are being developed with Unilever Research an 
example is the now weN tried anaarobto ti^atment of wastewater. We 
are hoi^i^ to obtain permission from UnHevar to modify this project 
for general release, i will sand more details as they become available. 

The other areas are:- 

3.7a Monitoring Hard surface Hygiene 

Using. 'safe' bacteria investigations to determine effecth^eness 
of cleaning Wvork' surfaces under different conditions. 

3.7b Developing a Washing Product 

Using different fibres and dyes to examine colour deterioration. 

3.7c Development and marketing of New Personal Washing 
Product. 

Two groups working beside each other • one concentrating on 
consumer testing, packaging and maiketing the other engaged on 
prodi^ formulation and analysis. 

These projects are being develop for triaiing after January 1988 and some 
are more suitable for experienced teams. 

jaiSSVRY 1989 
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KEYBOAEDIHO ^ A VALOABLE SKILL 



JULIE COLEMAN 

Lecturer B Centre for Administratim* Business and Welfare Studies 
ffaythorw Institute of Edacacl^u, Melbourne 



INTRODUCTION 

As technolosy penneates all aspects of dally life, people will become 
Increasingly disadvantaged if they do not have the ability to access and 
cofspww^ntly operate an alphwuseric keyboard. Acc\!rate and rapid 
keyboarding skills are also necessary if people wish to conanunicate 
effectively in today's information -based society. 

Competent keyboard ooerators do not suffer the level of fnistration 
experienced by the '^hunter and pecker*". Touch operation leads to automatic 
responses which allnv the xxaet to concentrate on content and process rather 
than input manipulation. Correct techniques and Imovledge also assist in 
avoiding health and safety problems associated vith poor equipment design 
and irappropriate posture. 

In the light of the above statements, this paper will briefly consider the 
following; 

VThat is keyboarding? 

Why learn to keyboard? 

Who should leam to keyboard? 

When to leam? 

How " methods to develop keyboarding expertise. 
What - changes in emphasis of keyboarding courses. 



WHAT IS KEYBOARDING? 

Keyboarding Is not just another word for typewriting; but keyboarding may 
be part of a typewriting course. 

''Keyboarding is th i first of a sequential series of stages leading to 
further software applications on a variety of equipment. ACETA 
Conference 1984 (Australian Commercial and Economics Teachers' 
Association) Position Paper on Keyboarding. It does not include 
layout, formatting etc. 

Gone are the days when the typewriting course was designed primarly to 
prepare women for secretarial jobs. Today's keyboarding courses prepare 
men and women for their careers. The growing use of computers and 
keyboards in business, industry, government and education has made them the 
tools, and keyboarding a skill for many future careers. 
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At the ACm Confarancft 1984 Xayboarding vas defitwd mb ^ttm efflolant 
oporatlon of an alpha/tnimarie l^yboard rasultlng from tha davalopment of 
comet tachniquaa and tha acquisition of relevant knowledge.** 



WHY LEARN TO KEYBOARD? 

Australia and the rest of the world are currently in the laidst of a 
techiwlogical revolution. More and s^re processes or jobs are becoming 
autcHsated and there is a greater reliwce on cMiiputer technology. 

It is anticipated that within the next few years approxioately 75% of all 
workers will be required to use a keyboard eg receiving and keying in 
infonsation on traval, tiiMtables, ytork instruction, files, etc. 

Many homes already have micro computers which are used for both personal 
use eg laisure and personal accounts and for business eg farmers receiving 
weather statistics and livestock information. Information is being sent 
via electronic mail, both at work and at hf»^ and vast banks of data are 
available to be tapped by individuals as well as organisations. Students 
are also using computers for distance education. 

It will be impossible for citizens of the future to avoid this 
technological revolution, so it is important that as many people as 
possible learn to operate a keyboard effectively. 



UHO SHOULD LEARN TO KEYBOARD? 

Keyboarding is becoming a basic communication skill for all. I believa 
everyone, both young and old should be encouraged to develop a touch 
entering proficiency - those in organisations, industries, and at home, 
employees, whether executives or on the production line; in medical, 
service areas, transport, education, housewivas, students, etc. can all 
benefit by being able to access and use the growing banks of information 
that are available to those with the ability to tap them. 

More and more careers, from entry** level Jobs to top-level Awnagament 
positions, are expanding into and requiring the use of keyboarding. 
Careers requiring keyboarding need employees who can competently and 
efficiently enter data not only from written material but also from orally 
«^upplied material. Often the employee will be required to mentally 
transform the information given into a form acceptable for entry on the 
keyboard. A proficiency level of automatic recall of the keys is needed to 
free up the operator's thoughts allowing them to concentrate on the task 
rather than the manipulation of the keyboard. Unfortunately many people 
never learn to do this properly. 

The Integration of communications, data processing, records management and 
word processing equipment has given us one basic keyboard for input. All 
these advanced functions can be performed by people with keyboarding 
skills. 



WHEN TO LEARN? 

Keyboarding should be taught when the need arises, in other words, to be 
able to carry out some other task efficiently. Ideally young children 
should learn to keyboard in their primary school years prior to or 
concurrent with an initial exposure to computers. The age of introduction 
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will depend on the saturlty, language, and reading level, tog^dier with the 
physical development and concentration span of each child. 

It was the opinion of a najority of primary teachers taking part In the 
Primary Teachers' Keyboarding Inservice. (Helboume 1984) that grade 3 
students (about 8 to 9 years) was an appn>priate starting point for 
keyboarding skills. This fiiuling would appear to be supported by most 
published research, both in Australia and overseas. 

It is important for keyboard users to be -able to enter information at a 
level that is greater than their normal writing speed and at least as fast 
as they can think or create, otherwise they will become very frustrated. 
S<Mae schools/colleges require at least a ainiaal level of touch keyboarding 
skill before students are allowed time on computers. 

At present people are learning to keyboard at various stages of their 
education and/or work. Some learn in their primary or post primary years, 
others at tertiary level, or in the workplace. It is becoming increasingly 
comon for employers to provide keyboard training for their employees, 
either at the workplace » or releasing theo for courses in schools or 
colleges. The advantages gained by learning the correct technlqties, far 
outweigh the relatively small amount of time Invested In actually leaming. 
You are never too old to acquire this valuable skill! 



HOW - METHODS TO DEVELOP KEYBOARDING EXPERTISE 

Keyboarding by touch generally refers to the automatic recall of the 
position of the alphabetical » puncttiatlonal and ntuaeric keys without having 
to look at the keyboard. Teaching methods need to be quick and effective 
and students need to see that they are getting better. 

There are three basic approaches to teaching keyboarding: 

teacher directed 

prograim&ed instruction via a software package 
combination of a and b above 

The Position Paper on keyboarding of the ACETA Conference (1984, p3) 
recommended that: 

In the learning period the emphasis should be on good technique. A 
method which rapidly covers the keyboard efficiently and which is 
teacher directed should be used to continually reinforce correct 
techniques at all times. 

At Hawthorn Institute of Education I have been Involved with keyboarding 
programs for a wide variety of age groups including: 

overseas English language students, where keyboarding, followed by a 
basic word processing program was used to aid language development. 

overseas students training as teachers who are ultimately required to 
produce all their learning materials on a word processor. 

developing and running short courses for groups from organisations and 
Industry. 

trainee teachers in accredited courses who want to prepare 
professional looking student materials. 
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I have found that a software program, together with constant teacher Input 
and ii»nl toeing, especially regarding ergonralc aspects - posture, seating 
etc has been most successful . ^le length of time and frequency of sessions 
has varied with the needs of the groups. 

Great care Is required In selecting the appropriate software program as 
seme do not adequately follow desirable methodological principles In the 
presentation of material, reinforcement, (or lack of It), feedback, 
statistical data etc. 



WHAT • CHANGE IN EMPHASIS OF KEYBOARDING COURSES. 

The Increasing Importance of keyboardlng skills has evolved because of the 
expanded use of computers at schools, colleges and In the work place, and 
the need to use them efficiently. The relatl-v«ly short tlB» required to 
teach people keyboardlng In relation to the time savings which result, and 
the doubtful educational validity of allowing people to establish habits 
which are Inconsistent with their future needs asxA physical well-being, has 
meant a resurgence In the demand for keyboardlng courses. 

The keyboard Is and will continue to be the most widely used Input device 
In cmsmunlcatlng with computers. Voice activated computers for the mass 
market are coming, but not yet economically viable. Whether an executive 
uses a keyboard as a means of cwmsunlcatlon or a student Interacts with a 
computer for drill and practice, the skill of keyboardlng shortens Input 
time and Increases productivity. 

The amount of money Invested by Industry, organisations, schools, colleges 
etc In hardware with QWERTY keyboards, plus the time needed to retrain 
users has meant that other more effective arrangements of keyboards stich as 
the Dvorak keyboard and various shaped ergonomlc keyboards are still not 
widely used. 

The focus of a keyboardlng course, particularly In the workplace, should be 
on Input rather than output. Much of the data that Is entered Into a 
computer Is never output In any form. For example, data entered Into an 
electronic spreadsheet Is used only for calculation of possible strategies; 
much of It Is never printed out, or printed out selectively similarly with 
a data-base eg a print out of only those customers who are 30 days behind 
In their payments. A keyboardlng course should therefore focus on the 
development of input skills - straight-copy skills leading event\ially 
composition directly at the computer. 

This shift in emphasis In keyboardlng courses, compared to t3rping courses 
in the past, has occurred because keyboardlng skills are needed by anyone 
who collects, uses, or stores information. High level formatting skills 
are needed mainly by professional word processors, secretaries and the like 
and are not part of an initial keyboardlng program. I believe the advent 
of desk top publishing and the use of more graphics on computers will mean 
that these higher level skills will become more important in the future. 

The introduction of the microcomputer for process writing in the primary 
school has also highlighted the need for primary students to learn correct 
keyboardlng techniques. Not only will such training ensure their capacity 
to manipulate all the various keyboards they are likely to encounter in the 
future, but also the learning of keyboardlng has some notable advantages in 
other areas of their learning. 
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A junior keyboard program should take into consideration the chlldrens 
creative, cognitive and psychomotor skills. Keyboarding has been shown to 
assist a student's hand/eye co-ordination; improve the quality of 
handwriting; spatial awareness; aceiucaey of spelling and also greatly 
facilitate the development of a student's written communication. 

The timing of teaching junior keyboarding should be directly related to 
some sort of practical application • students should be able to gain 
hands-on experience at the same time and It should Ideally be llxdced to the 
language program. 



CONCLUSION 

Keyboarding is a habit and if bad and inefficient habits are learned, they 
will be very hard to break. Teachers cannot afford to ignore the fact that 
a student who learns the 'hunt and peck' method and who later wants to 
acquire correct skills as part of a secretarial or computer related course, 
is ediurationally disadvantaged. 

"Physical problems can be called by bad habits which are Inadvertently 
Pjicked up If no instruction in correct technique and ergonomics Is given. 
Tlie fatigue factor, physical discomfort, loss of speed and accuracy, 
diversion of attention from the task and the monotony of searching for keys 
tends to stifle rather than free creativity." Roberts Paula, May 1985. 
page 5. 

Schools and colleges have a responsibility to promote the healtiti and safety 
aspects of computer use. Appropriate instruction and constant monitoring 
of good ergonomic practices, along with correct techniques will lead to 
major social benefits in the future. 

Keyboarding, like handwriting, is a skill to be used to record thoughts, 
notes, data, to re-organise information, to Juggle figures and to solve 
problems . 

Keyboards are the means of access to computers for the transmission and 
retrieval of information and generally facilitate communication between 
users. I strongly believe people will, in the future, become increasingly 
more disadvantaged if they are unable to quickly and efficiently operate a 
keyboard . 
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The Relatbn Between the Results of Invention Designing SkiU ami Creative Thinkii^ Skill 

From the results of the various invention dining tests before instruction and figural and 
verbal creative thinking, creative tendencies we can obtaine the data needed. Table (3) indicates 
the results of mechanics and electronics students which reached a « .05. 



Table 3 Relation between the invention deagning ability scores and creative thinking 
ability scores 

I D A T ' 

^^^^^^ ori ginality useful elaboration 

Electronics Figural-elaboration .2164» .3055** .1859* 

Curiosity of CAP .1995* 
Imagination of CAP .2087* .3302** 

Meclwnics Figu ral-elaboration .194S* 

♦ P < .05 ••? < .01 

From table 3 we observe that there is little creative thinking ability which has any positive 
relation with invention designing ability, except the figural-elaboration. 



The Difference between the Enhancement of Creative Thinking and Invention Designing Skills 
in Medianics and Electron^ Students 

The present study uses 2x2x2 three factor covariance analysis, investigatii« whether there 
is any difference in the scores on figural, verbal creative thinking ability and creative tendencies 
of the student's from the two subjects. The findings were that there was only a significant 
interaction in figunl fluency. 

The adjusted average scores of the two groups before & after instructions were as follows: 
Mechanics experimental group: 14.5-15.65; control group: 20.80-19.30; electronics experi- 
menUl group: 18.99-24.11; control group: 16.76-16.86, from the adjusted means we can see 
that the electronics student scored significantly higher than the mechanics students on figural 
fluency. 

Table 4 The analysis of covariance table in mechanics and electronics students on 
"Figural fluency" score 



Source of variance 


SS 


df 


MS 


F 


A (Group) 


145.83 




145.83 


2.94 


B (Qass) 


89.01 




89.01 


1.79 


AxB 


749.66 




749.66 


15.11** 


Subj. W. groups 


7,986.60 


161 


49.61 




C (pre-posiest) 


242.58 




242.58 


15.74** 


Cx A 


604.42 




604.42 


39.22** 


CxB 


325.82 




325.82 


21.14** 


C x A X B 


59.41 




59.41 


3.85* 


Subj. W. groups X C 


2,496.79 


162 


15.41 





*P<0.05 **P<0.01 



DISCUSSION 
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Effect of Experimental Course on Creative Thinking Skill 

The creative thinking ability indicated in the present study is the score of figural, verbal 
creative thinking. 
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The present paper outlines, as a basis for workshop-discussion, some recent 
developments In the training of trainers for vocational education In four 
European countries, namely. West Germany, Great Britain, S\«eden and France. 
But first will be presented the general position taken by the central body 
of the European Comaninlty associated with vocational training. Then we 
shall consider the case of the Federal Republic of Germany where the 
training of the Industrial trainer has been traditional. Next we shall 
look at aspects of the training of trainers associated with the youth 
training schesm In Great Britain, with labour market training In Sweden, and 
with vocational training of adults In France. 



Eurooe 

A working document prepared by the Centre eurooeen pour la develoopement de 
la formation prof esslonelle (CEDEFOP) In Berlin In recent years emphasises 
the Importance of the role that education and vocational training play In 
contributing to the economic development of the European Coimminlty, and the 
associated need for vocational teachers and trainers to li^rove their 
qualifications and range of experiences within a context of economic, social 
and technological change. This Is considered applicable to trainers within 
companies, both part-time and full-t1n», public training authorities, 
private training organisations, and vocational schools/colleges. The role 
of trainers Is seen to be changing In order to meet new challenges brought 
about by technological changes: skills have to be developed and changed, and 
workers have to be prepared to cope with further change. Further, the 
trainer has to face challenges associated with the broad expansion of 
training programs, particularly those aimed at unenqiloyed youth, and at the 
updating and retraining of adults. Within this context the trainer Is 
expected to possess a wide range of training competencies: technological 
expertise, teaching ability, on-the-job experience and social awareness. 

The European Centre for the Development of Vocational Training (CEDEFOP) 
proposes a continuing and developmental approach to personnel Involved in 
vocational training. It supports an Increase In the mobility and 
flexibility within the development of trainers by providing exchanges, and 
experiences In other structures and environments. In order to meet the 
need for the continuing updating of technological, pedagogical and social 
skills of trainers It has been suggested that trainers should spend an 
average of two weeks per year In continuing {In-service} training. It Is 
argued that priority needs to be given to the extension of existing programs 
and the development of new train- the- trainer programs, and training 
Institutions (companies, public/private training organisations, and 
schools/colleges) must be encouraged to release trainers In order to follow 
courses and/or gain work experience. Financial support. It Is suggested, 
could come from sources such as national public resources, tax Incentives to 
participants In the training schemes, and/or taxation/*! evy scheme' on 
companies and/or on employees. 

CEDEFOP recoimnends that the European Coiranunlty should recognise the 
Importance of the training of trainers by Insisting that requests for 
financial support for training programs through the European Social Fund 
should indicate measures taken to provide for the continuing development of 
the training personnel of the program; by financing specific programs for 
the training of trainers, and by supporting organisations which provide 
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release of training personnel for two weeks training per year; by 
encouraging exchange of Information and experience a^ong trainers at the 
European Community level; and by bringing together across national 
boundaries those responsible for the development of programs for the 
training of trainers. 

It has also been suggested that the European Community might assist those 
training organisations which undertake training In order to enable trainers 
to raise the level of competence and skills needed by European industry and 
society; which use new Information technologies In their training programs; 
which prepare trainers for training new categories of trainers such as 
unemployed adults and women re-entering the workforce; and which present 
ci»^rehens1ve plans for the re-training of their training staff In order to 
respond to economic and social change. 

The working document concludes by asking: How can the European Coi^unlty 
contribute to the development of new and relevant programs for the training 
of trainers? 

At this point, It Is appropriate to take a look at some of the developments 
In the training of trainers for vocational education In Europe. 



Federal Republic of Germany 

In the Federal Republic of Germany the industrial trainer Is called the 
He1ster » that Is, the master craftsman. In order to appreciate this role 
one must first look at the 'Dual System', that Is, training on-the-job In 
industry and off-the-job at school, which Is the traditional and basic 
system of vocational education and training. By means of this system more 
than fifty percent of young people each year enter Into a vocational 
training contract or apprenticeship, usually for 3 years. In one of the 450 
or so training occupations recognised by the Federal Government, whereby 
they receive appropriate on-the-job training in the firm for 3-4 days a 
week, and they are released for 1-2 days a week to attend the Berufsschule 
(vocational school) for appropriate off-the-job vocational education. It is 
the on-the-job training of apprentices in Industry and conmierce which Is 
supervised by a Meister or by a tradesperson holding a Training Aptitude 
Certificate. Most Meisters belong either to an Industrie-u nd Handel skammer 
(Chamber of Industry and Commerce) or a Handwerkskanmer (Chamber of 
Handicrafts). In order to become a Meister a person would have completed 
apprentice training to become a Facharbeiter (Industry and Commerce) or 
Geselle (Handicrafts), have worked a minimum of a further two years in his 
or her field, and have undertaken a Meister course either full-time or part- 
time within a vocational education establishment of the State, chamber or 
firm. 

The course leading to the Meister Certificate comprises further training, 
primarily in his or her particular field, such as trade practice/ theory or 
technical theory, and pedagogical training. The duration of the course 
varies from 500 to 1600 hours depending on the occupation and geographical 
location of the trainee. The pedagogical component covers four main 
subject-matter areas, namely, basic Issues in vocational training, planning 
and implementation of training, young people undergoing training, and legal 
bases of vocational training. The pedagogical component Is presented over a 
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period of time which varies frow 100 to 200 hours. The assessisent 
cofl^rlslng oral and witten examinations, and practical teaching is 
conducted by the local chan^r. 

Some trainers have a Training Apt1t'!de Certificate rather than a Melster 
Certificate which has the saii» admission requirement as the latter but Is 
awarded after satisfactory completion of the pedagogical coi^nent of the 
Melster program. An exai^le, Is the traln-the-tralner course of Daimler- 
Benz at Stuttgart-Unterturkhelm which leads to the status of 
ausblldunasmelster (trainer master craftsman). The course coii9}r1ses 
theoretical and practical training covering legal training requirements, 
planning and l^imntatlon of training, develops^ntal and learning 
psychology, theory of teaching and Instructing, evaluation and assessment, 
and social educational fundamentals. 

The social status accorded the Melster In both Industry and wider society Is 
indicative of the respect held In the nation for skill and training, which 
in turn, is considered to be the key to the economic success of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

fireat Britain 

In Great Britain we shall focus on the trainer within the Youth Training 
ScheBW, a tw-year program open to 16-17 year old school leavers as either 
employed or unemployed trainees. The scheme c(w>prises on-the-job training/ 
planned work experience together with off-the-job training/education. These 
two elements of the scheme are organised and managed by Approved Training 
Organisations (ATOs), which may be employers, local authorities, training 
organisations, voluntary organisations or colleges of further education. In 
order for an organisation to become an ATO it has to meet ten criteria 
relating to the design and delivery of the training program. One criterion 
concerns the 'competence of staff particularly in regard to the role of the 
off-the-job instructor/tutor and the work experience supervisor. According 
to the Training Commission off-the-job instructors should possess a good 
knowledge of the principles of YTS; trainer skills including program 
design, preparation, interacting with trainees, and assessing the immediate 
results of training; knowledge, skill and competence in relevant 
occupational area(s); ability to match off-the-job learning with trainees' 
work experience: while work experience supervisors should possess knowledge 
of the main principles of YTS; interest in young people and sensitivity to 
their points of view; capability of Instructing and assessing young people 
on an individual basis; ability to safeguard the health and safety of 
trainees in the immediate workplace; capability of providing learning 
opportunities for trainees in the workplace; and knowledge, skill and 
competence in relevant occupational area{s). Also, Approved Training 
Organisations are expected to have a program of training and development for 
off-the-job instruction and work experience supervision which may take the 
form of normal in-house training arrangements, or courses and training 
events offered by Accredited Training Centres (ATCs). 

The new one-year training program, ^Employment Training', for unemployed 
adults aged 18-50 years proposes an action plan for each individual 
comprising a package of practical training (with an employer and/or a 
project) and directed learning. The Training Manager provides either 
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directly or Indirectly the planned mix of practical and directed learning. 
Training Managers nay be en^loyers, ^loyer organisations, voluntary 
organisations, public and private sector education and training 
organisations, skills training agencies or eMiloyiaent rehabilitation 
services. It is envisaged that the Training Managers will need to achieve 
^approved status' against criteria as need Training Managers Mithin ATOs in 
the YTS. Among the proposed criteria are co^etence In managing action 
plans; designing and arranging training programs; reviewing programs; 
assessing and recording progress and achievetsent. The Training Commission 
states that the Training Managers will be responsible for the training and 
developawnt of their own staff. On the other hand, »en*ers of staff of the 
Training Manager are expected to engage in a process of self-developiaent 
i#h1ch will be supported by the Accredited Training Centre network. 

The Accredited Training Centre network consists of 56 centres located In 
'host organisations' such as LEA/FE colleges, private training 
establishnsents, esqjloyer organisations, skill centres and chambers of 
conmerce. At the present most of the effort of ATCs is to provide training 
to YTS staff. They deliver a range of training events to cover essential 
elements of the YTS such as learning strategies, guidance and reviewing, 
assessment recording and certification. The delivery may take place at ATCs 
or on client praises, and Includes a variety of methods such as small and 
large group work, coaching and open/distance learning. These train-the- 
trainer activities have led to participants gaining recognised 
qualifications such as the City and Guilds Youth Trainers Award, the City 
and Guilds Certificate for Training in Training and Development, and the RSA 
Certificate for Vocational Preparation Tutors. In order to in^rove the 
standard and quality of trainer training ATCs provide a program of support 
to Local Quality Initiative projects through the production of materials and 
suggestion of new approaches to problems encountered by local YTS trainers. 
Recent development work has included subjects as Enterprise Training, Open 
Learning, and Special Needs Training. In addition to the current 
contribution to the YTS the ATCs, as noted, will be playing a major role in 
trainer training for the ET program, which will allow for development across 
both the youth and adult programs. 



Sweden 

In Sweden we shall concentrate on the training of trainers involved in 
labour market training conducted at centres of the Arbetsmarknadsutbi 1 dni no 
(National Employment- Training). At present there are some 100 AMU Centres 
with 5,500 employees (mostly trainers) who instruct more than 80,000 adults 
each year. AMU centres provide occupational training or retraining for 
unemployed and potentially unemployed adults referred by regional labour 
market boards or companies. Each AMU centre has a training manager who Is 
assisted by a training supervisor (or pedagogical expert) for each training 
block such as office administration, restaurant and catering, estate 
maintenance, and building and construction. The characteristics of AMU 
training are: 

courses run continuously; 
successive admission to courses; 

modular training system with course syllabus divided into short 
competence-based sections; 
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training based on Individual needs; 

flexible curricula responsive to regional labour market needs; 
vocational training tailored to needs of companies; 
adult education within a working environment. 

A needs analysis undertaken by the Adult Education Centre at Linkoping and 
the Institute of Pedagogy and Psychology at the University of Linkoping, 
which Involved managers and trainers at six ATM centres spread 
geographically over Sweden, formed the basis for the development of the 
further education (traln-the- trainer) program for ANU teachers. The 
perceived needs of trainers were categorised into seven areas which 
Included general pedagogy and psychology, process of teaching, student 
related problems, Interpersonal relationship problems, program planning and 
student diagnosis, and organisational matters. The main areas of need were 
general pedagogy/ psychology and process of teaching especially with regard 
to learning and motivation, group dynamics, everyday life psychology, role 
of the trainer, Individual Isatlon, different work forms, teaching aids, 
presentation techniques, assessment, relation between aim, presentation and 
evaluation, and knowledge about research findings concerning adult pedagogy. 

In addition to the needs analysis other matters provided the starting point 
for the personnel development (traln-the-tralner) program. The first was 
that the program needed the support of managers at the local level In order 
to facilitate the performance of assigned tasks by the trainers between 
their theory periods. Second, was the view that education must Involve 
experiential learning whereby there should be opportunities for application 
of facts and action following theory periods. Third, the program should be 
developed, through discussion among participants, beyond content stemming 
from the needs analyses to Include content based on the needs of the AMU 
organisation and society. 

In order to achieve Its goals the program extends over two years comprising 
four separate residential weeks at Linkoping alternating with 'work at home' 
( hemarbetsoerlod ) which includes full -time teaching at the AMU centre. The 
residential weeks are used for theory studies while the home work periods 
are used for assigned readings and application tasks undertaken either 
Individually or In groups. The readings are considered Important In that 
they provide the trainers with a perspective on themselves as educators. 
The application tasks or 'experl Rental work' give the opportunity to test 
at home the ways of thinking and reasoning stemming from the theory periods 
and the assigned reading. The horn period also provides materials for the 
ensuring residential period. With the alternation of residential and home 
periods the total program becomes more effective especially In direct 
application and action. In order to strengthen the connection between 
residential a^d home periods practical seminars take place at least once 
during each uf the home periods. Supervision of Individuals or small groups 
of trainers may also take place depending on the nature of the application 
tasks. A follow-up conference six months after the last residential course 
takes place In order to evaluate the effectiveness of the program. 

In course week (residential week) one, which occurs In week nine of the 
academic year, educational elements are Introduced which are revisited and 
deepened In following course weeks. The content includes: 

aims of education; 
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background and presentation of needs analysis; 

presentations by course participants; 

flwdel for educational planning; 

starting courses and Introducing students; 

process of innovation In an organisation; 

role of adult education In society; 

different schools of pedagogy; 

basic view of knowledge, learning and society; 

learning and inotlyatlon; 

managei^nt/teachers' role; 

planning of hone work task {IntrcKlucIng readings and planning small 
experlstents) ; 

planning for course week two. 

In home work period one course participants are expected to read parts of 
texts, conduct * experiments' by observing the development of one's own 
students, and prepare for the next residential period. 

During this period the practical seminar takes place locally, one In the 
north and one In the south of the country, led by an Instructor from the 
Adult Education Centre. 

In course week two (week fifteen) aspects covered Include: 

microteaching; 
teaching aids; 

Interpersonal coiranunlcatlon; 
learning; 

students as resources; 

Individual Isatlon; 

everyday life psychology; 

work forms; 

*cultLral competence'; 

planning for course week three. 

In home work period two the emphasis Is upon trying various ways of 
presentation In terms of work forms, and ways of working with students. 
Also, course participants are expected to read about personal presentation. 
During this period takes place the second regional practical seminar. 

In course week three (week thirty-six) the content includes: 

continuation of practical -methodological experiences; 
different future seminars; 
concept and determination of educational needs; 
formulation of alms; 

development and Implementation of curricula; 
development of new training systems; 
follow-up and evaluation of training. 

During home work period three participants are expected to study the 
literature on educational planning and evaluation, and to carry out a mini- 
project which requires a written report. Again, participants are expected 
to attend a regional practical seminar. 
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Course week four (week forty-three) is devoted to activities such as 
presenting ill n1 -projects accompanied by videorecordings and reflections, 
bringing together the elements of the program, and fonmilating action for 
further development, and evaluating the train-the- trainer program. 

Six jonths later there occurs a follow-up conference with the purpose to 
coiq}lete program evaluation and exchange experiences. 

France 

The National Association for Vocational Training of Adults f AFPA: 
to^glatlon Natlonale pour la Fonwation Profess ionnellp des Adultes j is a 
public organisation responsible for the vocational training for adults. 
Each year more than 100,000 persons participate in vocational training 
courses in office administration, cosBBtrce, Infonaation science, building 
and netals as well as in preparatory and bridging courses. In order to 
accomplish this purpose AFPA draws upon a staff of 5000 trainers and 500 
industrial psychologists, and offers courses at 135 training centres 
throughout France. 

Through its organisation at national, regional and local levels AFPA is able 
to provide Interventions and adaptations to meet the needs of firms and 
workers in an environment of economic and technological change. The main 
objectives of AFPA, namely, the training and promotion of people, and the 
assisting in the development of firms and expertise, are embodied in its 
emphasis on the following activities: training; vocational assessment, 
guidance and follow-upj consultation and advisement to firms concerning the 
training and development of human resources; and research and development. 

Training programs are adapted to suit the needs of each client whether they 
be workers In continuing training or on training leave, the unemployed, or 
the handicapped. For the workers AFPA offers the opportunity to gain a 
qualification for promotion, or to upgrade an existing skill, or to acquire 
a complementary skill. For the firms AFPA sets up training programs and 
makes Jobs adaptable to technological changes. 

AFPA through its Department Formation Intervgntinn provides training for its 
own future trainers as well as for those from firms, and public and private 
training organisations by means of a modular and individualised system which 
operates In alternation with self-practice of training skills. 

J^^l' ywl^lre en Alternance et Individual Upa 
Eflnniigiins, as suggested by its name has the following key elements: 

PPdulatr?: it comprises modules able to be taken at different trainer 
education centres; 

alternance: it allows alternation between the trainer role at the 
training centre and training activities in the field; 

IndlVldM^ll^ee: it provides an individualised training program based on 
the experiences and needs of the new trainer. 
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This training prograoi has been justified by AFPA on a number of grounds. 
Firsti It is claimed that trainers of adults in the 1990s will have to: 

develop whole packages of training activities ranging from the analysis 
of needs to the evaluation of performance for a population in search 
of qualifications either for placement or liprovement; 

use varied means of training suited to clients more and more diverse in 
regard to objectives, prior knowledge, experiences, and learning 
abilities; 

work as a member of a pedagogical team participating in activities 
situated at the periphery of training such as the evaluation of 
acquired knowledge, the elaboration and execution of personalised 
training plans, and the preparation of pedagogical materials and 
methods; 

engage in continued self- improvement of one's own technical and 
pedagogical abilities; 

maintain within one's professional circle connections which enable the 
comprehension of technological and structural developments. 

Second, the trainer of adults is confronted with new requirements: 

the variety of answers to individuals and firms associated with the 
integration of the dmnds of economic develo|:^i»it and enployment; 

the broadening of trades and professions, the creation of promotional 
channels, and the adaptation of training to technological change; 

the reconciliation between the place of production and the training 
establishment, between the economic decision-maker, the solicitor of 
training and the trainer. 

Accordingly, AFPA has organised the traln-the-trainer program with the 
following features: 

the Integration of acquired knowledge and experience of the new trainer 
at the time of establishment of the training program; 

the construction, agreed upon by the new trainer, of an individualised 
path of learning leading to continued improvement; 

the use of group situations and the fostering of different aspects of 
the 'management' role; 

the alternation of training and action. 

The initial pedagogical training is organised at the Centre of Vocational 
Training of Adults (CFPA) to which the new trainer has been appointed. It 
Is here that the Pedagogical Support Group (GAP: Group d'Accomoaanem^nt 
Pe'daqpgique ) meets to formulate and follow through the training plan for the 
new trainer. This group comprises the director of the centre or another 
senior person responsible for training at the centre, a trainer-counsellor 
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from the local Pedagogical and Technical Support Centre (CPTA: Centre 
P^daaooloue et Technique d^Appul ). three future colleagues of the new 
trainer and the new trainer, and has a decisive role In the preparation of 
the future trainer. 

The GAP develops the training plan In agreement aisong Its members. 
Decisions involve nodules to be taken at CPTAs, tl8» to be spent at the 
CFPA, visits to be made to the Groune Technique Specialise', to the Centre 
Psvchotechnioug . other training institutions, Industrial/copnercial firms, 
and contacts with the Aaence Natlonale nour VEaplol. 

As can be seen from the diagram showing an example of the path of training 
that the GAP meets on five occasions over an eighteen-annth period having 
its second, third, fourth and fifth meetings at the second, fourth, eleventh 
and eighteenth iK>nth, respectively. At the second meeting the first 
assessment occurs; at the third a decision is made concerning a change In 
status of the trainer from sans formati on pgdaqoqioue to avec formation 
paaqooioue ; at the fourth the training plan is completed; and at the fifth 
the final assessment takes place. 

As indicated by the diagram the program contains three types of modules, 
namely, basic pedagogical iw)dules (HI - Pedaoooioue fienarale Apollourfe. M2 - 
Pedaoooioue Aoprofondie. and N3 - Ech^M^ ^% ^m}m 4^ U gfactlfltig 
p^aqoqioue ). specialised pedagogical modules, and thematic modules. The 
specialised modules Include such topics as ^pedagogy of pre- training • 
multipurpose preparatory (level V)', 'pedagogy of the pre -orientation 
(PJOE)' and so on; while thematic modules contain topics such as 'objectives 
and evaluation of knowledge acquired in vocational training', 'activation of 
groups in training' and 'teaching aids and new educational technologies'. 
The selection of specialised and thematic BK>dules Is negotiated with the 
GAP. In addition to pedagogical training there is complementary technical 
training which is negotiated with the Grouoe Technique Specialist from the 
CPTA. 

Further, the program allows for the acquisition of knowledge of the 
environment of the training centre (institutional, economic, employment}, 
and the progressive assumption of teaching supported by colleagues sitting 
at the GAP and assisted by a document of self -Instruct ion called the Guide 
PedaooqlQue. 

The new trainer is expected to complete a training booklet ( livret de 
formation ) which among other things contains the training plan together with 
complements and rectifications, the decisions made by thf: ^P concerning 
training between present and future GAP meetings, and evaluations of actions 
between present and previous GAP meetings. Also, the new trainer has to 
maintain a doisier d'aide a la formation which is a documentation of 
information, observations, reactions, ideas and suggestions, and a doisier 
d'aide k la evaluation which comprises self-evaluations of the acquisition 
of desired competences. These activities provide the basis for the 
pedagogical project. 

On the recommendation of the GAP the new trainer is awarded the Certificate 
Formation Pedaqogioue (CFP) from the CPTA. 
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Questions for Discussion! 

1} What are the competences needed by the trainer today? 

2) What Is the most effective structure for traln-the-tralner programs? 

3) What should be the balance between pedagogical and technical content 
within the programs? 
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bitraAiction 

Two major social cbanges in recent years are requiring educators to look more deeply 
into alternative educational oiHXirtunities for adults. One is the decreasing birthrate in 
western societies and ccmsequent increasii^; proporti(» of adults in the population. The 
other is the changing worlqdace and its ^calating demand for retraining, t^Tgiading and 
recurrent education. Tluroi^ measues such as improved mature age entiy, 
development of graduate coursewoik awards, azKi a rapid expansion of distance 
education, the oi^rtunities for formal study by adults have expanded considerably in 
both TAFE and higher educaUon. Nevertheless, a traditional divergence has persisted, 
in that opportunitira to progress from TAFE onto higher education are limited or are 
underutilised. 



This paper is a progress report for a study centred on the concepts of articulation 
between TAPE and hi^er education, and mid-career upgrading, linked to distance 
education as a mode of study in which we could expect to find illustrative examples. 
Articulation is "the process of achieving access to education and of gaining status or 
credit in one tertiary sector for study and experiences gained in another, in less than 
the compound duration of the courses uiKiertaken" (Young, 1988). As PBrldns(» (1985) 
Parkinson, MitcheU and McBeath (1988. pS-S) and Young (1988, pl45) have pohtted out, 
articulation is a broader concept than credit transfer granted on an individual basis. 
Articulation is linked to the view that post-compulsory education shoukl provide a 
continuum of oi^r^ties, asul can be linked further to ne»ls for advancement during 
a person's working life. This is mid-career upgrading, which refers to the demands for 
additional knowledge, skills and responsibilities that are imposed on persons by or for 
i^eir promotion within a typical industrial, commercial or public sector organisation. 
The facilitation of this type of occupational mobility is one of the major purposes of 
articulation between TAFE and higher education (Mathere, 1981). 



This study also seeks to assess whether there is any significance in these concepts as a 
basis for an alternative pathway into higher education, and for underetanding an 
important source of distance education enrolments. The traditional pathway is an 
immediate continuation from secondary school completion into higher education, a 
pathway followed by approximately 41% of Year 12 school leavere (Dawkias, 1987, 
pl4). About 20% of Year 12 school leavere enter full time TAFE study, and it is on 
behalf of this group, togetiier with part time and mature age students in TAFE, that 
interest in alternative pathways should be promulgated. Whilst many or even most may 
be satisfied with their initial vocational education, many others will at some stage in 
their employment history be seeking a mid-career upgrade which requires a 
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convergence with hi|^er education. In the words of the Qrem Paper, we must 
recognise "the importance of students being able to progress along the educational 
continuum" (X^wkins, X987, pS8). 



Policy and {BBCtice te»s 

The recent Green Paper (Dawkins, I987> and the White Paper (X>awkins, 1988) on higher 
education reiterated the importance that the Federal government perceives for 
iminroved arUculation between TAPE and hi^er education. On the ^}ecif ic issue of 
credit tranter the White Paper stated : 

Ref^isal to grant credit for successful completion of an 
aocrt^ted post-secondary course is inefficient and 
discriminates against some groups traditionally under- 
represented in higher education, particularly those with TAPE 
qimlifif»Uons .... 

There should be continuing dialogue between higher education 
axuA TAPE institutions to establish means by whi^ co- 
cqierative planning of TAPE amcses .... may facilitate credit 
transfer. In. i»rticular, attempts to move to hif^er ediK»tion 
on sucMssful completion of TAPE awards must be made easier 
for thrae students who wish to ui^rade from para-f^fessional 
to related prof^ional awards (I^widns, 1988, p35, 37). 



Major in articulation have been identified by a number of rec^t studies and 
commentarie s, inc luding several fUnded by the Commonwealth Tertiary Education 
Commission (CTEC) prior to its r^tructuring into the De^rtment of 
Employment, Education and Training. From the work of Parkinson (1985), 
Paridnron et al. (1986), Bardsley and Gallagher (1987), Lloyd and Standish (1987), 
Bradley (1988), Young (1988), Stevenson (1988). and McBeath (1988) we can list the 
following difficulties: 

• higher education admissions practices which may \» perceived by 
TAPE amxd holders as restrictive, unsyms»thetic and providing 
insufficient information 

• lack of appropriate modes of study due to insufficient offering of 
external courses or timetabling of clas^ to suit only the full time 
stiKient 

• inadequate credit for previous study, inconsistent practices in 
grantiia^ exemptions, and the al»ence of recognition of work 
experience, resulting in frustration due to excessively long periods of 
part time study 

« in some fields of study (suc^ as engineering, cited by Lloyd and 

Standish, 1987) employers may not provide promotional pathways and 
incentives for employees to upgrade from {»ra-professional to 
professional 
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a cluster of fusdameatal issues rela^ng to the uiid«iyi&g <»igins of 
the imam listed above, including, for ezaraide, quesUons about "a 
different kind of kiwwledge" and the "coac^tual d^tb and rigour of 
TAFE course" (Hudson, 19BS, p6-7}; curriculum i^oblems relating to 
the structure ami iat^n^tjr of TAFS awatds (Dawkins, 1987, pSS; 
Mathers, 1981, p350; Young, 1988, plSl); judgements for the 
competitive selection of school leavers and TAFE graduates for 
faculties nibject to quota (Parkinson et al. . 1988, p30>; and 
sociological barriers (Young, 1988, pl51>. 



Whilst many ccmsidemtions influ^ice perceptions of the significance of these issues, 
one factor is the number of studente involved. On this basis, some i^inions are 
dismissive, as the now disbanded Universities Advisory Council reported in 1987 : 

If transfer from advan^ education to university is difficult, 
transfer from TAFE to university is so rare that it deserves 
^lecial mentiim wh«i it occurs. One univen^ty, whoae student 
load is relatively large, made ^lecial mention in its submis^on 
that in 1986 1.TAFE student gained credit for the first year of 
the Bachelor of Engineering degree for work done towards two 
TAFE diploma courses (CTEC, 1987, p28). 



Yet between 1980 and 1983, over 15000 students with a TAFE qualif iration as their 
previous qualiflcatioa were admitted to higher education, inclining over 4000 to 
universities (Paridns on, 19 88). In 1985 over 3000 students in this category commenced 
advanced education (CTTEC, 1986, p219; Anwyl, Powl^ ami Patridc, 1987, p48). These 
numbers of students, although a small proportion within the total higher education 
system, cannot be dismi^ed. 



Hie significance of articulation issues will obviously be grater in the circumstances - 
institution, field of study, availability of part time and distor^cti education modes, 
favourable occu^tional environment - that are likely to be more attractive to the 
students or potential stmients in question. Case studies on articulation are unlikely to 
be usefU in the large university which granted credit to "^TAFE student". Ihe target 
group is much more likely to be found among part time and external students and in the 
institutions which have a particular commitment to these mod^. An important lead 
can be gained from the study by Anwyl et al. (1987. p43-50), wMcb suggested that the 
proportion of part time and external higher education students who commenc^ on the 
basis of a TAFE qualification is in the range 6 to 20%. The proportion could be higher 
than officially identified, and there are indications from surveys of TAFE graduates 
that the unmet demand could be signifi^nt (Bardsley and Gallagher, 1987). Our 
knowledge of this group is imprecise, with an even larger deficiency in knowledge about 
potential new students who in the future may be atuac^ into higher education, either 
to upgrade an existing TAFE qualification, or to continue studying after having 
developed confidence through TAFE further education courses. The significance of 
articulation issues cannot be assessed by looking only at the experiences of several 
years ago because we have to anticiixate the pathways required by future generations of 
students. 
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Crhffftft^ag iDnstx&tivc esse studies 



On the ba^ of the background outlined above, we conmenced this project by selecting 
a context whidi «>uld be one of the most favourable for case studio to illustrate the 
{woblems and the potential in TAFE to higher educatimi articulation. This meant 
choosing the external or distance edu<»tic« mode of study, which mhUmisM an 
important barrier for adults with employment atO. domestic commitm^ts. A further 
consideration was the selection of fields of study in which barriers to occupatiraal 
mcdsility may be 1^ ^gnificant than, for examine, those discussed by Lloyd ami 
Standish (1987, pSl-^) in relation to engineering, and in which the proq}ects for growth 
in employment and ui^;rade r^uireroents may be more favouraUe. 



The initial election was Bachelor of Business at Curtin University and Bachelor of 
Sf^oice (Computer Science) at Murdoch University. In each case the institutiim in the 
sole provider in Western Australia of distance education in business and administration, 
and computer science reflectively. The main disadvantage about selecting these 
discipline for further investigaticm of articulation issue is that in both ca^ the 
number of quaUHed aj^cants exceeds the number of places available. Tlierefore tiiere 
is ti» potetial imiblem of unmet demand impacUi^ more severely on the nsm- 
traditimial ai^licants for places. Bridging coursework for new sti»irats is not a 
problem, beosuse for those who do require Inidging, uaially in nmthemaUcs, appropriate 
s^y is available from TAFE in after hours elates or from TAFE External Studies 
College of WA, or elsewhere. Curtin Bachelor of Business students with a completed 
TAFE associate diploma (UG3) level qualification receive block credit (I^wkins, 1998, 
p36) for year, whilst at Murdoch TAFE award holders with grade average B or 
better receive specified and un^^^^fied credit (l^wkins, 1988, p35) up to 12 points, 
which is half of first year. With the Murdoch students there are in practice relatively 
few difftcultie in utilising the imspedf led cr^t, because the typical first year 
programme permits a reasonable number of general elective units. The amount of 
credit granted by Curtin appears to be generally comparable with practices in NSW, 
whilst Murdoch's policies are less liberal (NSW Department of TAFE, 1987). 



Investigation of Curtin University external students commenced with an exploratoiy 
quetionnaire (McBeath, 1988). This was sent to all Ciurtin external students in order to 
assess whether other fields of study besides business and administration would be 
suitable also for more extensive invetigation. Education stodents were omitt^ 
because (Curtin is the Western Australian provider for the main relevant group, TAFE 
lecturers studying internally or externally for their initial teaching qualification, which 
is an articulation designed specifically for them. The questionnaire identi^ed clusters 
in Bachelor of Arts (Social Sciences) and Bachelor of Applied Science (Nursing) which 
warrant further surveying in addition to the Bachelor of Business cluster. One of the 
m(»t interesting factors to study further is the extent to which TAFE courses attract 
people into a resumption of formal study, through an awakening of latent interests and 
abilities, and the stimulation of confidence. 



Investigation of Murdoch University external students commenced with manual 
seaiching of External Studies Unit file notes relating to enrolment counselling advice 
for external students in CTomputer Science. A preliminary a>unt for 1988 enrolments 
showed that at least 24% of these students (N-70) had completed some TAFE study. 
This is a higher proportion than found in other studies cited above and it may increase 
as the study continues. Counselling records are not available for all students and 
telefdione follow up is continuing. The computerised student records relating to 
previous educational experience are incomplete, as there appears to be a tendency for 
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TAFB Quallf IcaUons or partly completed TAPE study to be f^^^^^^^^^^"^ 
«^S^^^e anniS coUecti^ of statistical InformaUon Ouou^ the anaual 
S^S^f^ TlSTt^btera was noted also with the Curtlii tovestigatloii. Asj»*jj^ 
ST^S^S^XmS^zS oTthe Murdoch ^-P/^^^'J^^^f ^ 
wM^^o7«Smple to detect the enrolmeat of s^ud^ who h^ participated In a 
NOW (New O^rtunltles for Women) program at a TAFB couege. 

Ccmtinaiog dlrectlona 

This orotect is continuing at both universities. 'Hie problem of Identifying 
^Fl?iS;teMw^ter.asat^toflmprovedenK)^ ^ 
IJ^S^MS^ffSSItatLtics relating to previous edutatlon. The work to date has 
*w « ^^i^nf S^S-S^iSlated students within the external student 

and Uieir performance, compared with other groups. 

As some studies not involving the external mode have i«dlca^«l^^^!j^, . 
^^^^^^TTAS^c^t^ students (Hartley and ^^I'^'j^^^ 
1^) S te Imwrtant to assess whether the distance education mode ^^^^^J^^ 
^^n^menT^UM It is^^rtant to determine In detaU the nature of ti^owiow 
X^S'be^ P^vTo^ TAFE study and current higher education study, whether 
Tmld-catew upgrade, or preparation for a new or resumed career. 

There are no Immediate plans for this project to lead to speciaUy designed Murse 

Sub^id^J^tion studi^ (Lane and 03rien. 1987). and urban horUodtitfe 
StS^Sta^ A^n<iix 4). However, distance edu^ti^pra^^^ 
education are certain to become more aware of arUculaWon issues, ana P"**"""* 
SiSmSttot^be brought to articulation by the use of distance educatlwi 
ml^rSa ^ -ms ^IMlity lies in the scope for minimising barriers due to sti^ents 
SSSSfmelSt dfm^L^^^^^^ in the scope for specialised curricula which 

can be offered statewide or nationwide. 
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Engln^ng as a profosslon ofm pmsMta only tim ^hnocratlc 
fr<mt and ther0forB Iknita Ita ability to atttaet students teHi girls 
and bo^ This suggests that engineering eould 6a 
eonsldmd mom kitems^ng by seeondwy school girts If other 
aspacfs of the profosslon were emphasis and If alUtemate 
tmichlng methodologies were employed In nrst year. 
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The Institution of Engineers AustraUa argues that for an inmase in 
engineering graduates to oc^r, women wiH need to be strongly recruited. 
What is the best way to introduce won)en to engineering? How could we get 
across the basic concepts in ei^neerlng to p^pte who have rarely heard 
the woid? What wouN] be the best way tor si^m to team about the way 
science Is applied In Im^i^? In an attemfM to answer these questions, the 
SA In^ttite of Technology held the 1987 VcK^tlonal School in Engineering 
and Technology for Year 10 girls. 

What was the Vocational School? 

It was a three day workshop to introduce Year 10 girls to the concepts and 
building blocks of engineering and applied sdence courses. It was hoped 
that by actively engaging the girts In sohdng problems - similar to those they 
may encounter once studying engineering or applied science - they would 
be so motivated that they would study maths and sdences at school with a 
renewed vigour or at least keep their career options open by continuing to 
study maths and sciences to matriculation level. 

Those were the expectations. What aOuai^ happened? We b^an by 
asking the partk:ipants what encouraged them to conskJer engineering and 
technology as a career area and what was ojrrently discouraging them. 
Some of the more common factors identified were: 

Encouraging PlSCOUrgqlnq 

Well paid Hard work 

Challenging Difficult concepts 

Not routine Intimidation by males 

Opportunity to travel Travelling 

Satisfying No social life 

Support by teachers/parents Lack of support 

Fascinating Worried about failing 

For the course specific sessions the young women were divided into groups 
of 9 or 10 and groups were named: Mary Somen/ille, Rachel Carson. Marie 
Curie, Barbara McCtintock and Eleanor Baum (1 ). Each student attended 
sessions in the following disciplines: Civil Engineering. Mechanical 
Engineering, Electronic and Electrical Engineering, Chemical Technology. 
Applied Physics, Applied Geology, and Metallurgy. 
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Problflm-SQiYing 

During our planning for the Voottionai School we had several discussions 
on *pR)blefn-^lving''. 

There are two c^ite different interpret^ons of the meaning of 
*pmblem-80Mng". On one hand the term Is used to describe problem- 
soMng as it commonly occurs in a mathematics or ^lemlstry c^. 
Thto le tigh% defined. The numt^ ajH^i^ technk^iMS is quite 
small and the student's task is to app^ the ^ropriate one of these to 
get ^e answer. On the omer hafKl, the phrase "prottlem-sohKng" 
refers to a process ac^Jre^ng tHoader, mors loosely defined 
problems, amenabte to many posslbto apjMioadies, several of which 
m«jf gh/e <Sfferent soluttons and which ni^ht be evaluated in various 

ways, bothfbrmsof problem-sohHngaraimiMjrtant butthefdmier 

tends to be emphasized in the eariy me^es of courses in Mgher 
education while the latter ^ays a larger role in the later stages and 
dominates the wrk of the professional. (2 - Kay et.al.. ig87) 

The aim was to devise a problem that was able to be soh^ by year 10 giris 
but that would also illustrate the way in which problems are solved. Students 
ars often expected to *^ive* the prcA}lems a: the end of chapter in the text 
book but these Vocationai School sesstons were an attempt to put a new 
teaming cyde in pi^e. (See Diagram 1) 

The Civii Engineering exercise began at a concrete experience, Hteraily! 
The Year 10 students were f^sented with a problem to solve: they were to 
use pine planks to support a heavy (428 1^) concrete block, i.e. to build a 
simple bridge. 

The Year 1 0 giris responded well: / was ssked to do somatNng /Va never 
even thought about before" .They perceived the problem In different ways 
and then had to quickly sort out a way of solving the problem as a group. 
One group tried to woric out a formulae for the problem and one group tried to 
place the planks in an 'under and over* or woven pattern. After some trials 
most were successful: with 6 or 8 planks. The problem was solv^. Yes, 
but. . . engineering is also about solving a problem for the towest cost or, in 
this exercise, with the towest number of planks. What would be the minimum 
number of planks? 

The students moved to the next step In the Kolb Learning Cyde - Enquiry - 
where planks were tested to destaictlon and they couki record the amount of 
force it took for the plank to break.. They leamt that it was not merely the 
strength of tht^ plank that mattered but where the flaws in the wood were 
situated. .The unexpected happened'.. .With this new knowlec^e the 
studems were invited to try the problem again. They now were able to use 
their knowledge not only of the strength of the planks but also utilize the 
flaws in the ptanks to buikJ the bridges quite differently. 
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Diagram 1: Kolb Learning Cyde (3 - Kolb, 1979) 

CONCRETE EXPERIENCE{S) 
What can t do to solve this? 
What is the problem? 
What cio i try out a solution? 



EVALUATION 

Have 1 achieved what I had hoped 
to achieve? Are there any loose 
ends to investigate? 



f 



\ 



GENERALIZATION 

What have I learnt that applies to 

other situations? What are the general 

principles? 




OBSERVATIONS & 
REFLECTIONS 
What could be the root 
cause? What Is the 
underlying theme? 
Have i experienced this 
before? Have I 
grasped the major 
concept involved? 



i 



ACTION 

What action to take now to resolve 
original problem? What should I do 
with my new found knowledge? 



ENQUIRY 

What do I already 
know? What do I 
need? Where can I 
go? Who will be a 
suitable resource 
person? 
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Atthestageof "Generalizatlon^ this session finished, it was hoped that the 
students would individually consider the general principles that related to 
problem-solving In an er^ineerlng context. There will be a clearer 
monitoring of this next stage during the 1988 Vocational School where it may 
be possible to develop the evaluation aspect of the learning cycle. Problems 
are posed in quite different ways by (Afferent disciplines and it would be 
interesting to check If students perceive a common thread. . 

In terms of overall evaluation, anecdotal evidence suggests that students 
who attended the Vocational School have become much more interested in 
their maths and sciences subjects. This is to be followed up by checking 
Year 12 choices at the beginning of 1989. 

Conclusion 

Is this approach any more girl-oriented than boy-oriented? I argue that it is 
useful for both giris and boys but that is particularly attractive for girls given 
that "Girls tend to like to explore how things function, to create things 
themselves, to use their curiosity, doing practical worit, to see application in 
industry and everyday nfe".(4 - Harding, 1983) and (5 - Head, 1985). The 
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sessions in Chemical Technology us^ everyday applications such as 
making toothpaste. Given the low par^pmion rates of wramen in 
engineering and some of the appfied sden^ It is im|K}rtant to »kiress 
issues that directly affect or interest girls as well as choosing learning 
patterns which indiKie girls to a greater extent. 

Qlrls-only group were seen to tB imf^rtant l)ecause we wanted to ensure 
that girls would feel comfortable about d(^ng the pr^tlcai vraiK Also, girls 
who are subject to peer and family demands to do a lentinine' job were able 
to see that many other girls are interested In doing something a little different 
for girls. 

Qlris also haw a number of infbmial skills wNch wouki be useful when 
woridng as an engineer; such as communication skills, devetoped 
interpersonal skills and a concern about the Imgadt of t^nology on 
humans. Tiese skllte are bmming in(^asin{ily valuable in an engineering 
conte;4 as engineers tend to become senior managers after 8 to 10 years 
and certainly must either manage technk»l staff or work in a team in most 
industrial jobs. 

If there are a number of students whose preferred learning cycle is different 
from that of those cumantly studying engineering and applied sdences, 
perhaps there is a need to consider what Is wanted in the educattonal 
process. *An education system that constantly delivers accomplished facts 
for student consumption, fails to deliver the empowering experience of 
learning how to fun(^on in [innovative] environments." (6 - Seeley, 1986) 

An Interdisciplinary, project oriented approach in engineering 
and applied science education would be likely to attract and 
retain larger numbers of women. 



Jasmine Payget 
November1988 

I thank my coiieague. John Argue, Principal Lecturer in Civil Engineering, 
who devised the session described and has a critical role in the 
formuiationof the Vocational School. Acknowledgements also to Kerry 
Cochrane. Hawksbury Agricultural College, for his discussion on the Koib 
Learning Cycle. 



End notes 

(1) Mary Somervllle was a 19th century physicist; Rachel Carson wrote The 
Silent Spring" in 1962; Marie Curie was a Nobel prizewinner in Physics; 
Barbara McCiintock is a Nobel Prizewinner in biochemistry; and Eleanor 
Baum is a Dean of Engineering in New Yori<, U.S.A.. 

(2) Kay, Lublin, Poiner & Pressor, "Not even well begun: women in 
computing courses", Pub. Commonwealth Tertiary Education Commission, 
Canberra, 1987 

(3) Koib. K. Orqanlzationai Psvcholonv - an flxperi antiai anproach. Prentice 
Hall, New Yori^, 1979 
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(4) Marrflng .ian RwritrJiad Off! tha ga^ftncfl ftriiiftfltten of glris. Longman. 

Schools Coundi , London, 1983 

(5) Head. John. Tha Personal Response to Sdenca. Cambridge University 
Press, Cambridge, 1985 

(6) Seeiey, Doug, "Education and Inno^tion for Technology Change", 
Publication perafing, S.A. Depaitment of Education 

(7) Concluding remarks about the Vocational School 

The remainder of the Vocatonal Sdiool consisted of visits to Industries 
where, on the most part, women engineers or scientists were able to guide 
them around, wearif^ hard hats was a reai ad^^nturs, though safety 
glasses were not so popular. The response to the three women ^eakers - a 
final year student, a third year student and a graduate of the assodate 
diploma course • during the last session indicated that role modeRing is 
Important The speakers were enthusiastic atout their chosen careers and 
courses of study. The need to keep options open by studying maths, 
physics and chemistry to matr^lation was emphasized. 

The Vocational School for Year 10 girts was organized b»»use Year 10 is a 
critical year in temis of making maths and sdences choices. While it may be 
preferably to wotk with younger girls as many dedslons are already made by 
tiie end of Year 10, it does offer a chance to countenad the stereotyping to 
which 15 year oki young women are vuinerabie. i was able to organize the 
Vocational School as part of project woric of the Equal OpfX}itunity Unit, S.A. 
Institute of Tedinotogy, Adelakle. South Australia Academic and general 
staff took on extra woric as part of an increasing awarsness of the rote a 
tertiary institution can play in aiding equal opportunity in the community. 
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RECENT RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT IN VOCATIONAL 

TRAINING 

CONFERENCE THEME: EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION 



INTRODUCTION/OVERVIEW 

Hie imentkm d ifais is to exsnine the (Usadvantage fiiced by tmerants oi Non-English 
Spea^big Badcgrmmd Q>iESB) in lelat^ 

efeaiioo/!rrainmg;ai^ansasa pre c unof toei^ To do diisti^ic justice I will place 

it in the comext <tf what is cuixratly occuning in the Austiatian econony and the so^ 
adopted by the three main players m the imxess of stnictural adjustment with respect to 
emptoynKnt, e&KSttim aim training. 



DEMOGRAPHIC TRENDS 

The Australian Bureau ci Stad^ics (ABS) has projected mulation growth through to the 
year 2031. In detomining results, the ABS has assumed 4 sc^iarios. Briefly overall 
pqmUtion wiU grow ai a declining rate to year 2031, and for aU scenario 
p(^»]atkmgrov^ wiU occur in the last ten ypusctf the f<ma^peri^ Theseresults 
taught Australia's agdng population. Tte implk»ti(ms mc that the percentage of 
younger people to total peculation will fall These {m>jections include overseas 
immigration levels of around 140,000 pa year for the next 40 years. 1 

This ageing of the Australian pqpulation will cause significant changes in the composition 
of the hibour force. They su^^ a shcmage <rf labour in the recruitment ranks (15-24) 
for all en^loyers. This nsans there will be iiK^rea^ con^tition between employers to 
recruit or retain staff. This has impoitant implications fc^ mdustrtes subject to new 
technologic: and growth in employment such as the service industries. The shrinkage of 
the labour ftmx is occurring in a period of en^tovment growth in industries which will 
make Australia intemation^y ccmipetitive. The (hive to achieve an increase in 
competitiveness is of concon to unkms, «nph>yers and government alike. The need to 
shift ecomHmc activity to greato'prodiHiticHi of value a(^ed goods and services is also the 
location of the debate of t!^ investment in human resources and the importation of skills 
via die Federal Government's immigration poUcy. 

Tl^ Occupational Share System is an integral element in the Government's overall 
economic policy. Labour shOTtages may constrain the ability d Australian industry to 
become competitive through effective use of resources, improvements in the quality of its 
goods and mart effective exploitation of technological developments." 2 

The OSS is a part of an integrated skills fonnation planning strategy designed by both the 
Federal Ministers for Immigration, Local Government and Ethnic Affairs and 
Employm««, Education and Training. The problems concerning this category of 
immigrant will be addressed later in tiie paper. 

The focus of this paper is to consider equality of opportunity of access for people of 
NESB to emptoyment and to both trainmg and retraining as they relate to both labour 
market policy and industry policy. 
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H^jmr AND EMPLOYMENT, EDUCATK»I AND TRAINING 

''Equina of aoess to educatkm and ttaimng is an es^M 

ovoall strategy to bring ab(mt social ju^ke. It is thnn^tteaoqui^tkm of skills that 

disadvantaged grcxips can gain access to jobs and inqnoved emKmiic prospects." 3 

Fbr the piuposesttf this papa disadvantage as it relates to pei^e of NESB means: 

a. those with poor English langua^sidlls 
and 

b. tiiosewto are sul)^ to ciiltuxal barriers to onpbyroent. 

This two flc^ ddinitton <^ disadvantage is diftkult 10 addre^ in a angle training pro^^ 
as it oiccmipasses the speci& cidtural nature ctf Australian woiidng envii^^ 
conseqittnt adju^ments required by NESB innnigruits who have extrenaely diverse 
backgrounds. 



COMMONWEALTH INmATIVES 

The Omnonwealth Departmem of En^^qynient, Edtuad^ 

re^cnaNlity of i»irsuing an mtegrated qjpro^h lo oiq^toyment, education ai»i training 

pofam and to «isure that these are h)caifid in and mpr^mate to the cha^ 

and indu^rial eoviioim^t Rate' tlmnendcBingd^mnratG^educatioiVtraining pogrom 

wish to ccmcentr&ie (m two ar^ duu are of unnwdiate unponance to people NESB. 

Wi± the imperative ^ tife-kmg skills ^ui^don and the above comments on die need lo fuUy 
utilise human resources, En^ish language skills are being viewed as an integral component of 
skills f(»inad(m: 

'^glish language training prDgrams should be available for all wcskers enabling them 
to particqiatB without disoimiiaticm in all training and retraining programs resulting 
ftom award and industry restrucmring." W Kelty, Secreiaiy, ACTU 14.11.88. 

This comment is echoed by onployer groups as well as governments with the recognition of the 
centrality of language training to oisure access to otter fornis of training and to empbyment. 

The Adult Kfigrant Educaticm Program (AMEP) is pan of the Cbmmonwealth D^ 
Inunigration, Local Goverim^ and ethnic Affairs (DILGEA). The AMEP has a needs based 
phibsqihic approach and as such r»pomis to the needs of its client group. The most 
copomonly artkulated need is diat of langu^ training fm employnsnt - either to utilise pre- 
existing skills, or to gain access to ftrnher ohicadon/fiaining. 

"It ai^iears that U« kiiowledge of English is one of the principal determinants of the 
speed with which immigrants find rewarding and remunerative jobs. The lack of 
English in contrast is probably one of the most important causes of unemployment." 4 

The following table from another ABS publication "Overseas Bom Australians 1988 - A 
Statistical Profile'* shows the labour fwce status by birthplace as of August 1987. Since 
September 1987 there has been an embargo on the release of these types of figures collected by 
CES offices, oonsequendy it is voy difficult to detennine the success of the strategies adopted 
at a Commonwealth Icvd to alleviate the disadvantage faced by people from NESBs in relation 
to employment. 
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TABLE 4J. LAKHiS FOSCX ST ATtXS BY UtTHHACZ, AUGIST Otn 
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However this table does show that in 19S7 the unemployment rate of peq)le of NESBs was 
substantially higha than the average which goes towards supporting the previous statement 
fiom die CAAEP Report 

Retumini to the AMEP - this Pn^;iam has over die years sought to aidiess the employment 
needs of mimigrante df NESBs via its language training program and mcne recently in 
conjunction with DEBT. NSW and Victoria largely in fact dbe to the substantial numbers of 
imnugrants which both states attract, have develq)ed the best co-operative training 
arrangements, towever in this papa- 1 will concentrate on airangen^ts in NSW. 
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PRE-EMPLOYMENT PROGRAA^ 

This secticm will be divkted into two caiegcffies: 

1. language training for CT^byntGRt in growth areas; ami 

2. lai^^ training for iinnii^ts<^NESBs with overseas quaUf^ 

1. The following tai^cteariy stows en^jymemgnnvtfa by Inttesovice 
sector oranninicatlcm skiUs, bc»fa c»al and written, are fai^ 

langm^^dUs are die most valued by oi^doyeis. In NSW, pn^rams conducted by d» NSW 

Aihilt Migram Education Servtoe in otmjunction widi DEET are atteo^^^ 

l»se of peofde of NESBs wiK> arc unen^toyed in ordn 10 gain access (o employmem in grow^ 

areas. 

TKBtB I - ZNOBXSD BMPliOirHBIfT OROWTB BY XSDOSTRT, AOSTRAX.SA 
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Examines: IntheFiiiance,Propaty andBisiiiessServkxswliic^ 

£^ progiaim Imve been (tesigoM to increase eo^k^iiM 

adults of NESBs. In stmie cases imtgrams have ii^ttded voc«iaiai tndn^ 

oil^isovktaamihavebeenaim^s^sis»es^intenmofemptoy^ The 

8agttcanbesaid<tflag^uageiiaining;«^r ai Mforthel^^ Anoto initiative 

iltevdcned in NS W coiKxnis ^cess to the Ausiialian Tr^^ 

bcKtnl-Dased entry level training foyt»^ tiering iKmMiafksooct^^ TheAMESin 

hSW is ctniendy omducting its seccmd Traine^^ Acc^ Ooiffse for 

enhance fl»ir language skHls in <mto to co nyet e successfully for TteuneesM ThisQrpeof 

initiative has beoi strongly supported DEBT in NSW. 

2. Language training fa- immigrants NESBs widi overseas qualiftcati(ms. 

This partkular caiegiay <tf innnigiant has been the object of delmte for a numb^ 
laorge numbers ^ papers written on die ttyic, nim^ous <^>ates and governmental imjuiries and 
it wouUaf^ear hi 1989 not mi»h has beoi achieved to elinnnatediis wastage of skills Ina 
period of structural adjustment «toe labour shofH^ impede ectmomic growdi and activity the 
lecc^ttion overseas qualifications is still sufc^ o a maze of bureai»:ratic regulations. 

"The procedures to gain quatifkatkm itcognidon, licensing or cotification are crflt«i elaborate 
and ctmiplex requiring certified doam»ntatk>n, inioviews, examinations and language tests. In 
niany cases dieydday the anivalctfsldllediimidgrants in Au^ralia. In many more cases 
immigrants fail to secure lecf^diHi. Imm^ratiim becomes a sevoe personal cost to the 
inmugrant and Australia wastes valuabte human resources." 5 

In NSW a {SQgram called CROSSOVER was developed fin^ this group of immigrants of 
NESBs under die AMEP widi very siK»»ssful outcomes. Widi the gradual increase of skilled 
migrad(»i to NSW : 

198^7 Tcxal ddlled intake - 17,390 
NESBskiUed intake - 7,216 
NSW NESB^ed intake - 3,247 

DEET has supplemented the dcUvcry of such training programs and as of 1989 the NSW state 
government has provided substantial funding to minimise diis wastage of skills. The program 
concentrates on devdoping the Engtish langua^ reqimed fiDT tlw perf<»ining of 
occupation as well as ^uainting course jMsticipants widi t)» cultural features of ^b seeking in 
die Australian context In addition voluntary woiic experien^ is ^ined in die participants 
occupation or a related field and tins has proved a voy useful aid in obtaining entry into die 
participant's profession. However die {nx^lem of recognition of overseas qualifications is stiU 
a vexed subject In the debate on industry training, diere is an indication that at the 
Commonwealth level changes will occur. 

The need for die transferability of skills wiU rec^uire diat mechanians for setting 
standards and certifying the competence of individuals are accepted at least at an 
industry or occupational level. Credit will need to be given for skills acquired 
informally and diose acquired overseas, as well as dK»e acquired through structured 
domestic training. It is also important diat competency certification provides for access 
to higher levels of education and training." 6 



TRAINING/RETRAINING FOR NEW TECHNOLOGIES AND INDUSTRIES 
SUBJECT TO INDUSTRY/AWARD RESTRUCTURING 

llie folkiwiiit of «m>k^ per^ bv indu^ 

people c^NISbs axe ^located in indu^nessidi^ . 
raSoalisatkminonl^toinatetonintemmkm^ I su^MCt as wdlOiat workers 

of NESBs are ftmnd in the un^dlM^sratiskilted areas of enqiloyn^tm ^ industry and with 
the iimodnciion new tedii»I(^ wiU be the 6fst 10 
subject 10 technologfeal change. 
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An cjcamplc dt such a manufacturing industry is BHFs Slab and Plate Division at Port Kembla 
NSW. Wih the recession of tte cariy 19^s, this plant was unable to compete internationally 
with the result that thousands of unskiUed/senn-skiUed workers were retrei^hed. It was 
liaditiOTally the largest empk^ of work«s of NESBs in NSW and because of the devastating 
effect of diesc retrenchments on the econraiy of WoUongong, the Federal Qjvcmmcnt stepped 
in with the Steel Industry Plan. This plan aUowed for a masave injection of capital that was 
invested in new technologic to nrodemise the production inocess with the result that it is now 
internationally conqjetiiive. Along^ of this caiatal investment a significant amount was 
mvested in training/retraining the planf s existing wcakforce. Because of the Non-English 
Speaking component of the workRnre, language training for this group is a priority. 

54% of ironworiccrs and iraite^jcoplc cmptoyed at Slab and Rate are of NESBs and language 
programs have been (tesigned to cater for the language needs of these workers by the NSW 
Adult Migrant Education Service. In-house and external training programs are being developed 
toprovi(te new skills to effectively use the new technologies and in many cases workers of 
NESBs need bridging courses to allow them to access this training. Currentiy bridging 
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language courses workers of NESBs are being conducted to allow access to ui'h'^use 
training for NSW Depaitmoit of Industrial Relations and Employmcm tickets in crane driving, 
csmb dmsing, f(»kliR driving 

Wdi lecraitalismkHi the plant, comfRitas are being used in much ^ die production process 
ami the AmES has <tesigm Guid is cc»kfatciii% a COTiputK Uieiacy cc^^ 
ofNHSBs^cesstotiaioingpn^remsfidrqMraio^ In i^tion, literacy 

nograins are la^terw^ winch should ensure equal of^KSi^ 

Sorworicersctf NESBs. This is of particular iixqxntancewidt the pnq»sed restructure of the 
Metal and Engineering industry awaided which will dnunat8:ally efDKt woik practices and 
require <^ die labour fnce a far broads sidll base. 

The ACTlTs awaid learucturing document aims to establish "a simplified ami nKxiem award 
stnsture which enhames danoaatic wtsk organisation, equal ^cess and ojqxsrtunity and 
eliminates all disoiminatoiy inovisions.'* 7 



CONCLUSION 

If d» skill level of the Australian woiktoce is takot as d» starting pcnnt fnr this paper, then the 
toss (tfresourees that have been indicted eailier can m>kmger be tdoated. Ausnalian 
imhistries are at a juncture where tte quality t}»se human lescHUces are the key elonent 10 the 
perf(»mam% of our eccmomy and issues such as tlM? int asec t i on c£ imlusuy and award 
xe^ructuring must have as a premise the principle a^oaliiy of opportunity as embodied in the 
ACTU dodunent To {sovi^ wcnkers w NESBs the o{^)onuni^ of pro^res^ng along a career 
padi involves the devdopmmt d a dif&iential ajqno^h to vocational trauung. Such an 
^^Hoadi wouU alk>w lor pogranu that enable dus sanxp €si workos to jnogress cm their 
career pad) as far as they choc»e to widi die support of Ridging programs. 

same may be said of die need to establish mechanisms to allow »:cess u> pre-employment 
training^t»:adon programs for pe(^le of NESBs and other groups who are disadvantaged in 
tenns of access to en^loyment, education and training. 
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IMTRODUCTION TO MICROWAVE COOKERY FOR DISABLED/AGED PERSONS 

A presentation by Brian Cooper, a lecturer in food at Kensington 

Parle College of TAPE, who developed the tape set entitled 

"Microwave Cookery for Independent Living", will introduce the 
use of the tapes. 



The set consists of 4 audio cassette tapes which contain 
technical information about microwaves and their operation, 
directions for use, information about work areas, food 
preparation and storage and many recipes to prepare. 



Brian will outline the background of the project's development, 
noting its wide support by education and health workers and the 
generous assistance by Sharp Industries. 



The project initially targetted the cookery needs of visually 
disabled persons and was trialled extensively with them; its 
potential for other print handicapped persons was realised and 
several persons with severe specific learning difficulties also 
took part in its development. 



Since then a wide variety of disabled persons, including 
quadraplegic and stroke victims has received tuition and 
purchased the tapes. 
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S A DEPARTMENT OF TECHNICAL AND FURTHER EDUCATION 



Brian will present a typical lesson using the assistance of a 
disabled person, probably a stroke victin with severe hemiplegia. 

He will go through the processes step by step showing how the 
user sets up the necessary equipment and materials and then by 
selective tiae manageaent goes through the recipe. It will show 
that the user can establish control over the entire process and 
so prepare a wide diversity of foods with ainiaua assistance. 

Brian will show that microwave cookery is the safest and most 
feasible medium for disabled/aged persons to use and that the use 
of the tape set after initial introduction, presents the best 
opportunity to achieve some domestic independence. 
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TAFB 1 

Side 1: - Introduction 

- Bow to operate your nicrowave 

- How to choose a microwave oven to suit your needs 

Side 2s - Some general points to remember to help you enjoy cooking 
in your microwave 

- cooking terminology. 

- What do you Keep in your cu^oards 

- A list of equij»nent and utensils to help you organise 
the work area. 

TAPE 2 

It is important to remember the basic principles as they differ from 
conventional cooking. A training or retraining program illustrated 
with easy to achieve recipes enables the student to proceed with 
confidence* 



TAPE 2 

Contents 

Side 1: - Some helpful hints to organise the work area 

- Lets enjoy food but try to keep healthy 

-> The principles of microwave cookery Sessions 1 and 2. 

Side 2: - The principles of microwave cookery Sessions 3 and 4. 

Illustrated with recipes 

Side Is - A cup of coffee 

- Iced lemonade 

- Vegetable platter 



Side 2: - Sauces and custards 

- Fruit trifles 

- A leg of lamb • 

- A chocolate cake. 
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The Independent Lifestyle 

All recipes are for 1 person and combine ainimua skills and pr« 
prepared items to use wlien making meals from breakfast to main meals 
A broad range of recipes basically using one dish* 

The recipes are:- 

Side Is 1-4 beverages 

5 porridge 

6 stewed fruit 

7 scrambled eggs 

8 bacon 

9 egg and bacon snack 

10 anytime egg snack 

11 pumpkin soup 

12 vegetable peasant soup 

13 tomato soup 

Side 2: 14 Beans and burger snack 

15 Chicken with tomato and cheese 

16 Oriental chicken 

17 Spinach and leek pie 

18 Curried mushroom pie 

19 Lamb with mushrooms 

20 Chocolate cream 

21 A baked apple 

22 Spiced whipped cream 

23 Date and nut cake 
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TAPE 4 

Cooking for tvo or eat one freeze one. 

The methods of storage and freezing plus reheating and defrosting are 
explained. 

The recipes are chosen to be more creative and suitable for 

entertaining. 

The recipes ares- 

Side 1: - Vegetables 

1 Frozen beans and corn 

2 Broccoli with lenon butter 

3 Spiced cabbage 

4 Potatoes in jackets 

5 Sweet potato and pumpkin bake 

6 Vegetable casserole 

7 Mushroom soup 

8 Golden chicken and peaches 



Side 2s 9 Pork and pineapple 

10 Long grain rice 

11 Tuna cream 

12 Veal in cream sauce 

13 A quick beef casserole 

14 Hot spiced fruit salad 

15 Pears in orange and passionfruit sauce 

16 Brandy glazed bananas 
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EQUAL OPPORTQSITIBS PAH8LXST TIA2HIVQ 



yopkshop Alms: 
Partlolpants will 

* gain an overview of th9 training package 

* exaaine the oontent of the package and speoiflo 
delivery strategies 

* experience a nunber of key exercises included in the 
package 

* have the opportunity to discuss key questions related 
to Equal Opportunities in relation to DTAFE Selection 
procedures. 



PRESEHTERS: Susan Frazer 

Owyneth Ottrey 

DTAFE (South Australia) 
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SELBCTXOH PBOCSSSBS ft IHTBBVIBVING SKILLS 
BQOAL OFPORTQHITIBS (BO) PARBLIST TBAIHIHG 



SUSAN A FRAZBR 

STAFF OEVELOPHSNT CONSOLTAHT 



Equal Opportunities Panelist Trainiog is one of the 
strategies adopted as part of the Equal Opportunities 
Management Plan (EEOMP). The prise purpose of EEOMP is to 
ensure the most effective use of DTAFE human resources. 
The first EO Panelist Vorkshop was conducted in 1986 and an 
Equal Opportunities register has 200 trained panelists. 

A review of use of EO panelist was conducted in 1987 which 
made recommendations related to the use of the register of 
SO PanelistSi grievance process and procedural 
arrangements. 

Training for EO Panelists involves a combination of the 
following: prereading materials (the EO Panelist Handbook 
together with 6 applications for mock shortlisting) and a 
one day program which includes presentations on the 
definition of merit and its relevance to the selection 
process, Equal Opportunity legal obligations, shortlisting 
oriterla and a simulated shortlisting exercise based on the 
pre-reading, asking EO questions and the role of EO 
Panelists. 

This workshop will give participants an opportunity to 
examine the processes and materials used in EO Panelist 
Training for DTAFE Selection panels. 



8 February 1989 



SFiMH 

SUBMISSI/ISFS 
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^RKSHOP T 

THB lOH BMOLZSB SPSASZHO BACIQBOOHD LBABBBB IB TAFS 

(A Trainer Training package for use in VooationaX Training) 

Workshop Alias : 
Participants will 

* gain an overview of the training package 

* examine the content of the package and appropriate 
delivery strategies 

* experience a nuaher of key exercises included in the 
package 

* have the opportunity to discuss key questions related 
to aulticultural issues in Vocational Education 

PRESENTEBS: Stewart Mitchell 

Susan Frazer 
Gwyneth Ottrey 
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XHTBODOCTIOT 

1. BaeUwiuud to tbm H-oiaot 

Is StpUB^r 1986 th« Oc^rtsMat of TAPS applied for a grant f^ 
thfl Tertlai7 Nultiooltural Siueation Conmittao. This grant was to 
OBpIoy a Projeot Offloar for 3 aontlia to daslga a ataff 
devalopMnt aodnla i^leh would addraaa "faotora ralavaat to 
providing aduoatlon to atudaata of dlvaraa oultural baekgroaod". 

Tha rationale bahlx^ tbla projaet waa baaed on the ^lloaopby 
that people f^om non-Eagllah apeaklng baokgrouada have a right to 
equality of aooeaa to and partlelpatloa In aaldatreaa TAPE 
pr^aaa. VhUat TAPE haa aumaafully nia o^iraea geared to the 
needa of aeooi^ language leamara for aome tlaa, theae oouraea 
have been aalnly bridging into maiaatreaa oouraea - therefore 
keeping noB-Sngllab-apeaklng-baokground atudenta on the friage 
uattl they have baea able to oopa with aaiaatreaD atudy. To 
eaaura equity for all Auatraliaaa, proviaioa for the needs of 
noa-Eagliah-speaking^baokground atudenta has to go beyond 
bridging oouraea and apeoial 'aigrant' pr^raoa. 

la the light of Smith AuatraliaFa Equal Opportualty legialatioa 
lAloh nakaa it aaadatory that there la no dlaoriaination on the 
grounds of raoa, sax, aazuality, oarital atatua, pregnancy or 
phyaioal iapairaent, the De^rtoent of TAPE, through its 
repreaeatative on T.M.E.C. felt that one of the first steps in 
adjusting oainstreaa oouraea was to raise the awareness of 
leoturera in TAPE to the faotora relevant to the eduoational 
needs of non-Eiiglisb-speakii«-baekgr«»d students. 

A Project Officer was appointed in March 1987 to undertake the 
deaign of a staff develo^nnt aodule. 
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THB STAFF DBVBLOPiiBHT PICI AQB 



1 . A Bi^oolt FoHMit 

The *The II.B.S.B. Learner la TAPE" staff develomeot package la 
presented in the fora of a handbook for traloera. This format 
fills a ourrent gap in ptAlished naterlals particularly in the 
area of traiains materials for educators in an »lult learning 
situation. Although the haodbock is not primrily intended for 
use hy individual lecturers, the inclusion of baokgrmiad reading 
saterial and references could provide a useful starting point to 
those lecturers who are Interested in following up key Issues in 
this field. 

The handbook consists of eleven oodulea i^ioh are sequMitially 
arranged. RoMever, each is prMMted as a stand-alone unit, such 
that it can be used separately (as part of another training 
program) or in conjunction with selected other nodules arranged 
according to the needs of the trainees. 



2. Tbm Modules - An Orwrvieif 

The content for the modules has been selected in accordance with 
the aims of the overall program, and the considerations 
previously discussed. 

Modules Z, II and III examine the background of V.E.S. migrants 
in Australia. This includes the history of immigration to 
Australia, the experience of re-settlesent, and the Australian 
GoveriiaBnt*s policies towards RES migrants over the ymn. 

Modules 17 and V examine classroom teaching practices and the 
ways is which they can be modified to meet the various needs of 
HESB students. A major component of these nodules is the 
developoent of oross*cultural ccnsBinication ^ills. 

Module VI looks at the role of policy in TAPE in helping 
lecturers gain support for their wrk with NESB students axtd at 
the strategies which can be iiqtleaented at all levels of College 
operations to enable NESB students and potential students to gain 
equity of access and participation. 

Modules VII and VIII focus on skills praotiee. ^Is includes 
developing strategies for improving reading comprehension, 
understajKling the principles of writloe plain English, practicing 
writing 'teohnloal' language in plain English, and practising 
speaking plain English in the simulated teaching situation. 

Module IX extends tbis analysis of language use to examine 
language and cultural bias in assessront and materials, and to 
explore possible alternatives to current practices in assesaaent. 

Module X provides trainees with information about special 
^migrant* services and support services within TAFE and 
educational provision for NESB students outside TAFE. 
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Module X2 requires partlolpaats to outline sotion i4iioh they will 
follow up in their work aituatioaa as an outooae of this staff 
develoiOBnt training* The module also inoludes an evaluation of 
the training sessions. 



Tlie Module FofMst 

Each oodulc oonaists of: 

a. Aias and Objeotives 
Baokgrouod Reading 
0. Suggested Aotivities 

d. Options for Training 

e. ResourM ai^ Materials 

f. Referenoes 

3.1 AiBS and ObJeotiTea 

These state the aain outoones for each nodule, both in a 
general lay and in speoifio behavioural terms. 

3.2 Bankffroitnd tending 

These articles contain the main oontent for the module or 
provide background information on the issues raised in 
module. They are intended for the trainer as an easy 
reference guide or as professional update. Where 
appropriate, articles can be distributed to participants 
before- hand as pre-reading. 

3-3 Suggested Activities 

This section of the iMdule is highly structured, setting out 
the procedure for conducting the activities and the key 
issues to be raised or questions to be asked, it also 
contains "Remarks to Trainers" where there are additional 
points to be considered. 

3.4 Options for Training 

As an alternative to the activities suggested the trainer 
may wish to choose other activities which also meet the 
stated objectives. For this reason, some options for 
training are included, but these should be regarded as 
samples only of any number of possible options. 

3.5 Resouroes and Materials 

Each module contains masters of the handouts for the 
suggested activities <where this is appropriate) and 
overhead projector maiters. Where a video is used, its 
availability and source is stated. Trainers will need to 
make their required number of multiple copies of the 
handouts . 
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Refkr«no«8 m provided for participants ai^ traiaert. Zo 
the oain, the oaterlai is reoeot and loeal. Ref^reooee are 
available through State libraries or through the Clearing 
Rouse on Migrant Issues (133 Churoh Street, Hiohaond, 
Victoria) . 



Ito Tiae Alloeation 

There is no tioe allooated to each oodule. Bowever, there is an 
assuaption that Modules I to ¥ would oonstitute a full day 
session and Module 711 to IX a second full day session. This 
assumption places strict tioe constraints <» the delivery of the 
aaterlal mA alternative prografflmiag say be aeoessary (see Uses 
of Handbook). However, two full day sessions are seen as a 
fflinifflua training tioe if lecturers are to have skills praotloe as 
well as infortnti«i exchange. 
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WORKSHOP V 



TBS HBV BHTRT LBCTQBBB MBTHODS OP ZBSTBUCTIOM COUBSB (BBLMZC) 

A 13 day introductory course for new entry vocational lecturers 

Iforksbop aims: 

* gain an overview of the structure and content of this 
highly acclaiaed course 

* experience sooe structure learning activities froo the 
course 

* have the opportunity to discuss issues related to 

initial teacher training for vocational lecturers in 
South Australia 



FBESENTERS: Stewart Mitchell 

Bill Trengove 
Susan Frazer 
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New Entry Lecturer Methods Of Instruction Course (NEL 
MIC) 



BACKGROUND 



Hie NELMXC Coiuse was first conducted by thel^ralning and Develop- 
ment Brazich of the Depar^eiit of Technical and Furt^ 
Januajy. 1976. The cuxxent course has, tii»efi»e, been guided by a 
proven stxat^ of wodcahops and teaching practice and Incorporates a 
stractuze and variety of Innovative methods and tw?*»Kla]p designed to 
meet a considerable diversity in partldpant needs and abilities. 



PARTICIPANTS 



Participants include those persons y/iho provide, or Intend to provide, 
learning opportunities for adults in tl^ community. Ihose people may 
Include both eiqterienced and inexperienced educators, generally 
without formal training In adialt teaching methodolc^. 

The Course is primarily for Department of Technical and Further Educa- 
tion lecturing staff: but it may also Include peojde from other govern- 
ment departments, community^ groups, private industry or individuals. 



GENERAL OVERVIEW^ 



The Course is 13 days (full time) in lerigth, and is offered up to four times 
per year. The programme is designed to develop the planning, presen- 
tation and evaluating skills relevant to newly appointed lec- 
turer/trainers. 

In considering the structure of the course, the following four main fea- 
tures are identified: 

1. Core Workshops: These are. programmed largely in the first six 
d^ of the course, providing a frameworic for microteadung. 

2. Elective Workshops: These sessions are interspersed with 
mlcroteachlng in the second half of the course. Participants choice 
of electives is tied to a personal development plan. 

3. SQcroteachlng: Each participant teaches a total of 5 mlcroteach- 
lng sessions and participants in other sessions by providing feed- 
back to colleagues on their teaching performances. 
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4. Reviews: A range of activities, including course orientation, sum- 
maries and course feedback. 

Hie model below indicates the approximate proportion of time spent in 
each area. 




Fig. l-l Probation cf ^rttelpanfs time 



Facilitating staff are drawn mainly from the Staff Development Branch 
and Colleges in the Department (^Technical and Further Education. 

The course is of a practical nature: participants develop their skills 
throtigh a wide range of wmkshops and microteaching sessions. 



COURSE PHILOSOPHY 

In plaxming, administering, and conducting the course, considerable 
emphasis is placed on the following principles: 

• Establishing and demonstrating niodels of performance 

• Using a variety of teaching strategies and 

• Utilizing a variety of human and material resources 

• Providing optional and mandatory course components 

• Integrating theory and practice 

• Using methods which ^courage learning through experience, reflec- 
tion, theoxy uid experiment 

• Developing self-analysis and awareness to encourage participants to 
continue ^If-development both during and alter the course 

• Establishing and developing a safe, non-threatening environment (a 
collaborative rather than a competitive climate) 
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• Maintaining a conscious emphasis on learning and learner centred- 
ness 

• Gradually increasing self confidence 

• Devdoitfng a stystematic approach to teaching 

• Giadualljr devotvlng responsibility' frran the &cilitator to the course 
I^rtlc^ant 

# 

• Providing equality of learning experience, irr^pecttve of race, gender, 
prior education, social bad^round and religious convictions 



COURSE AIM 

Ihe overall aim of the course is to provide a supi^irtive and cooperative 
atmosphere in which imrticiimnts can develop the sSsSXis of planning, 
preparing and i^esenting instructional sessions for adult learners. ' 

By the end of the course participants will be able to plan and present 
learning e^>eriences which demonstrate; 

• Recognition of the difference between student and teacher centred 
activity and the importance of emphasising learning Instead of "teach- 
tar. 

• An appropriate choice of content to meet student needs and ability 
levels. 

• A clear performance objective, including a statement of performance, 
condition, and standard. 

• Ihe application of the "principles of learning • 



KEY ELEMENTS OF THE COURSE STRUCTURE 

Student activity should represent a major part of each session 

Wherever possible, use is xnade of participants collective experience 
within the group, with minimal emphasis on the 'expert* role of course 
facUltators 

Both skills and theory teaching practice sessions are compulsory for par- 
ticipants 
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At least 30% of the course time shotald be programmed on mlcroteach- 
Ing. peer group feedback and self-analysis of teaching performance 



I^urtlclpants* ccmfidence and learning is reinforced through positive feed- 
back in teaching practice groups no more than nine people. Negative 
feedback is minimal and based upon self or peer group analysis rather 
than expert comment 

Participants are encouraged to utilize resources firom outside of the 
Centre (e.g.. TAFE Colleges and other educational institutions, libraries, 
etc.) 

Facilitators are prepared to offer and conduct optional workshops which 
utilize their own particular skills and knowledge. There are not 
however, ejqwcted to be expert in all aspects of adult learning and teach- * 
ing. 

Elective workshops are chosen be participants with the guidance of, and 
in consultation with, facilitators 

A follow-up day to discuss changes in participant behaviour is 
programmed for approximately three months after the course. 



TYPICAL PROGRAMME STRUCTURE 

NELMIC is a dynamic programme and the topics outlines should be 
regTiTded as a guide only. 

TOPICS COVEBED IN THE CORE PROGRAMME 



How Adults Leam/Prindples of Learning 

Planning a Training Session 

lYaining Objectives 

Task Analysis 

Topic Anal^rsis 

Teaching a Skill Session 

Teaching a Theory Session 

Questioning Techniques 

Giving and Receiving Feedback 

Using the Overhead Projector 

Using Boards and FUpcharts 

Producing Audio Visual Materials 

Equal Opportunity Issues in Education and lYaining 

Working with Slow and Fast Learners 

Student Assessment 

Test Design 

The Learning Environment 
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TCXmS COVERED IN THE ELECTJVBPROmAmSE 



The elective jst^ramme varies acccodlng to the profile of the par- 
ticipants. ItjicsiiiAiidi have been ofiisredlndude: 

Group Dynamics 

Devdoplng^xort Courses 

U^ng Small Group Methods 

Basic Counselling SdUs 

Ibe Curriculum Process In TAFE 

Working with Young Adxilts 

Ccmiputer Assisted Learning 

Evaluation Tedmlques 

Conflict Management 

lea mlng^yie and Teaching Style 

The MuttScuiituzsl Learning Environment 

NeedsAna^f^ 

Effective i^ieaking 

Stress Managonent 



STATEMENT OF COMPLETION 

A s tatement of completion will be presented to those participants who 
succiffssfiilly complete the course, Ihe requlrooents for gaining a state- 
ment will be based upon: 

1. The pr^entation of five mlcroteachlng sessions 

2. Course attendance 

3. The development of a personal l^tmlng contract 

NELMIC is recognised by a number of awards within the South 
Australian CoU^ of Advaxu^ Education (SACAE). For example. In the 
Diploma of Teadiing (Further Education) NEUbflC has been awarded 
three points. Participants should check the status of NELMIC when en- 
rolling with SACAE. 
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